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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


the parish church, or in the churchyard of the said church, be- 1 
fore ane . 4: and commonalty and other devout persons, at | mer, to be sold to the poor in the winter at a moderate price. 
the feast o 

and the clerk and sexton duly remunerated for ringing the | the wolds, was able to direct her steps 
bells and strewing the church with rushes. An estate near | curfew-bell from St. Peter’s Church. In grateful remembrance, 
pains is charged with the supply of half a load of green | she conveyed a piece of land of thirteen acres to the 

ru 0! 

for the same p ; and the parish of Clee, Lincolnshire, | from seven to eight every evening (Sunday excepted), from the 
possesses the right of cutting rushes from a piece of land called carrying Of the first } of barley to Shrove Tuesday. The 
“ Bescars,” for use on Trinity Sunday. The ceremony of | curfew-bell is still rung at many places, in accordance with old 
strewing the church floor with rushes was usually made the uests. ‘ 

occasion for a holiday procession, and the custom is by no vents of merely local interest are not unfitly commemorated 
means extinct in the land. We have heard a great deal lately | by local charities; but there is something ridiculous in seekin 
of the somnolent effects produced upon congregations by dull 
sermons and bad elocution ; it seems to be a complaint of long i Arms 

standing. Many years ago, Richard Dovey of Farmcote, | Plot, the Great Fire of London, and victories such as Trafalgar 
Shropshire, sought to remedy the evil at Claverley by provid- | and Waterloo, by doling out a few loaves of bread among the 
ing free lodgings and a yearly payment of eight shillings for a = of some obscure township. Captain Cook’s fame will be 
poor man who would undertake to whip dogs out of the church , 

and awaken the sleepers therein. Similar provision has been | donation to the poor of St. Andrews the Great; and the towns- 
made at Trysull, Staffordshire, and Chislet, Kent. At the| men and townswomen of the immortal tinker surely require 
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SEA-LORE. 


Up stole, creeping on the shore, 
Rolling, cresting, o’er and o’er, 


The tide-waves, whispering evermore 


To rocks and sands the ocean-lore. 


Lore of many a cee | sea 
Blue, rising, sinking endlessly 


O’er depths, once mountain, plain, and tree, 


Now merged and sunk eternally. 


Lore of earthquake, storm, and flood, 

That swallowed, scorched, and bathed in blood ; 
Or 'whelmed in boiling depths of mud, 

Hill, forest, beast, bird, flower, and bud. 


Lore of diamonds, pearls, and gold, 


Wealth of cities vast and old, 


And peoples, over whom has rolled 


Ocean for age on age untold. 


Waves whispering of ancient Jore, 
Ere, ever bounded by the shore, 


The ocean lashed, with tameless roar, 
Sand, land, and rocks for evermore. 


Lore of wrecks untold and dread ; 
Millions asleep on ocean’s bed ; 
Bones, shell-crusted, heaped, and 


Till the great deep gives up its dead. 





—- 


CURIOSITIES OF CHARITY. 


An Englishman is essentially a giving animal. No nation 
can point to so many noble institutions “ supported by volun- 
tary contributions,” no country boast of so many local and 
private charities. Emerson could cite no stronger proof of the 
stability of thi in England than the fact of William of 
Wykeham’s credit, after the lapse of eight hundred years, still 
holding good for bread, and cheese, and beer, at 
The American essayist certainly selected the most striki 
stance of a benevolent institution outlasting dynasties and po- 
litical and social changes ; but it is not by any means a solitary 


case. Al proportion of ofir minor c 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and the hu 
? by the trustees of 
charitable testators, thongh hundreds of years have gone by 
since those testators made their last wills and testaments. 

The great trade-guilds, the parochial authorities, and the 
clergy, are almoners of benefactors long since dead and buried, 
and it would be difficult to find a county in England in which 
the land is entirely free from a charitable ch: 
Scarcely a single want that flesh is heir to has 
we find donations of bread, cheese, meat, turkeys, herrin 
pease, apple-pie, plum-pudding, barley, wheat, rye, wine, m' 
and figs. Ed 


the naked clothed, and the homeless lod; 


ward Richardson of Ince ch 
the annual delivery of five loads of oatm 


and forty pounds each, to the poor of the neighbourhood. The 
Rev. J. Shepherd of Wetheringset left sufficient to provide a 
dinner annually for twenty poor persons on Lady-day, with 
five shillings to the clergyman for reading prayers, and half-a- 
crown to pay for a merry peal after the repast was finished. 
John Evelyn, Esq., of Godstone, unwilling that a custom he 
had established should cease with his life, saddled his heirs for | 
ever with the providing of fifty-six pounds of beef, to be made 
into broth every Thursday, from the first in November to the 
last in April ; and a round of beef of equal weight to be roasted 
for dining twelve or fourteen aed people e 
r. Thomas 
died in 1674, desirous of inculcating the prudence 
i that the rent of a certain piece of land 
= to the purchase of mutton or veal “at Martinmas, when 
might be the cheapest,” and given among the poor of 
Castlerig,“to be by them a or dried, that they might | so free some from the slavery of ignorance. 


a due allowance of bread and 


originator’s directions have been set aside. A cler, 


to dis of the grain, and apply the proceeds to finding in- 
structions for three pvor children in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, for the space of three years, when three others 





certain premises in the parish of St. Redcliffe, Bristol, to | electors for having chosen him as their representative for thirty 
provide for ever “ three priests to p the word of God in | years, bequeathed four hundred poveds ~~ y= borough, the 


terest of which is expended in the sum- 


Pentecost ;” the clergy to be paid for preaching, | An old lady of Barton, Lincolnshire, beg | ms = 7 = 
y the 


es at Whitsuntide, and a | pea-straw at Christmas, | clerk and his successors, on condition that he rang the bell 


to perpetuate the memory of such events as the accession 0 
ueen Elizabeth, the defeat of the Armada, the Gunpowder 





»pt alive rather by his own achievements than his mother’s 


latter place, the land from which the wages of the church-or- | no special benefaction to keep Bunyan’s name in remembrance 
derly are derived is known as the “ -whipper’s Marsh.” | among them. Such memorials tend rather to the glorification 
* | At a small village in Staffordshire, the boys are kept quiet | of the individual who tacks himself or herself to a great name, 


uring sermon-time by the watchfulness of the recipient of a| than to the honour of the name itself. This objection, how- 
u 


a 
— of five shillings per annum. ever, hardly applies to the annual relief distributed at the pil- 


ucational charities embrace a wide range, from the noble | lar at Brougham, erected by Anna, Countess-dowager of Pem- 


college to the humble dame’s school, but none of them are | broke, “as a memorial of her last parting with her good and 


fairly entitled to be numbered among the curiosities of charity. | pioys mother.” 
One, however, is noticeable, from the manner in which the That modest stone which pious Pembroke reared, 
Which still records, beyond the pencil’s power, 


named Collier left certain lands, cha with a bequest of The silent sorrow of a parting hour! 
eight bushels of barley, to be delive every Michaelmas to} William Norrice of Leicester, a miserly curmud, , de- 
the hial authorities of Little Coxwell, who were desired 


sirous of purchasing immortality at the lowest possible price, 
and determined, even after death, to obtain the full worth of 
his money, “in consideration of the love which he bore to the 
parish of All Saints, wherein he was born, and had lived, by 


the mercy of God, for fourscore and nine years, and for the 
faithfully for some time, but “ the three Rs” seem to have risen in | charitable devotion he had to the poor,” ted a yearly sum 
value in Little Coxwell ; the trustees found the fund inadequate | of fifteen shillings to the parish conditionally, upon his in- 
to provide such a liberal education, and have ever since com-| structions being fulfilled to the letter, any default to be 
promised the matter by having three children instructed in| punished by the withholding of his munificent gift. These 
reading ay . conditions enjoined, that — the Sunday preceding St. 
Among the many bequests for apprenticing poor boys is one | Bartholomew's Day, the minister and churchwardens should 
by a Cirencester man, which binds the recipients of his bounty | meet and select forty-one of the poorest inhabitants, and de- 
to imitate his example, if fortune shauld enable them to do so. | liver a written list of the fortunate ones to the parish clerk, 
Each apprentice is ob! to endorse his indenture thus: “I| that he might give them notice to attend at the church on 
do hereby solemnly promise, in the presence of My! God, | Bartholomew's Eve. After the minister had duly exhorted 
to the trustees of Mr. Ric’ Mathews, deceased, that if it shall | his congregation to praise God for providing for the poor, and 
please the Lord in mercy to raise me to any competent or con- | an appropriate psalm of thanksgiving had been sung, the forty- 
siderable estate in the world, that I will remember to give|one were to be assembled in a convenient place, when the 
moneys for binding forth other poor boy or boys, as the said | clerk calling each one by name “in a loud voice,” gave him 
Mr. Richard Mathews hath done for me.” We wonder how} or her fou ce—the clergyman, clerk, and wardens each re- 
many of them have done well in the world, ahd honoured the | ceiving a like sum for their trouble; and so ended the cha- 
endorsement. ritable farce of Much Ado about Nothing. A worthy pendant 
The promotion of matrimony seems to have been a favourite | to the above may be found in the ostentatious bequest of John 
object with the benevolent. Archbishop Laud’s Charity | Troutbeck of Dacre, who left the interest of two hundred 
dowers twelve maidens every third year. Every Easter- unds to be distributed every Easter Sunday on the familytomb, 
Wednesday, nine newly wedded couples receive fifteen pounds os the hands and at the discretion of Troutbeck of Blencow, 
each, under the will of E. Dickenson of Westminster; and no | so long as that famous line pre Andie tae ~ upon earth ; 
less than forty gris are annually dowered at Bedford. Thomas | in default, the fund to be adm by a Troutbeck who 
Axe, of Ottery St. Mary, sought to encourage habits of thrift | would take the trouble to do it. Henry Dixon left certain 
in those who entered the holy state, and adopted the following | moneys in trust to the Drapers’ Company, for binding as ap- 
plan. The sum of three pounds was to be given asa mar-| prentices any poor boys bearing the same Christian and sur- 
riage-present to any young man or woman above the age of| name; and, in a similar irit, John Nicholson, stationer, of 
twenty-one who had lived in the same service for seven years, ndon, directed a anneal a year to be paid, in sums of fift 
without receiving parochial aid for at least five years of the omer ap ere mre! name of Nicholson, 
marriage. “After that, there shall be vey to such couple, or | their settlement in marriage ; another hundred to be spent in 
the survivor of them, twenty shillings by the year for three | apprenticing young Nicholsons; and a third hun to be 
you, if they can prove that in each of the said years, they had divided into ann of five and ten pounds for poor men or 
né-fide inc their stock three pounds. And at the end | women bearing the same name. This predilection for a name 
of five years next after such marriage, upon their making it | found vent in a more puerile manner. One Henry Green left 
F< 2 that they have really gotten, and shall have then Ot | his estates to his sister, with a proviso, that she should give 
clear stock, fifteen pounds, and not been a to the | four green waistcoats, lined with green galloon, to four poor 
parish since their marriage,” to receive a further bounty of five | men every Christmas ; and his fellow-townsman, Gray, directed 
— While boys and girls, maidens and matrons, have |that six ‘nobles should be s annually in providing six 
remembered, widows and old maids have not been for-| old women with waistcoats of gray cloth, and forty shillingsin 
gotten ; but it is somewhat singular that the only charity we | providing three old men with coats of the same material. 
can find specially intended for old bachelors has long siace| Bedford, famous for its multifarious charitable foundations, 
fallen through by the insolvency of the trustee. has been well styled a town killed with kindness ; the parishes 
We modern Britons can scarcely conceive the fact of any of 


were to take their places. These injunctions were carried out 


of Bredwardine and Litten come in the same category of vic- 
;| our fellow-countrymen being kept in a state of slavery ; our 


] : tims of ill-considered liberality ; nearly £3,000 annually 
fathers, however, were familiar enough with such things. | distributed among a population of less than 2,000, to the im- 
Duchess Dudley, dying in 1655, left a hundred pounds per | mense encou ent of idleness and i 


improvidence. 

annum for the redemption of poor English Christian slaves} The Rev. William Hanbury, of Churek Langton, the friend 

from the hands of “ the barbarous Turk ;” and in the year 1725, | of Lloyd and Churchill, and celebrated in his day as a horti- 
ton, of Hoxton, proved his enmity to his own | culturist, seems to have aspired to become a charitable Thellu- 





Thomas 
kith and kin by cutting off his three sons and his brother Timo-| son. He left his property in the hands of trustees, to accumu- 


thy with a shilling apiece, while he showed his sympathy for | |ate until it yielded an interest of a thousand a year, when the 
distressed countryeans by leaving the bulk of his property— | are to souls out his 4 


carryin 
about £22,000—in trust to the paar ge bap One-|Gothic church “as much like a cathedral as possible,” at 
half of the interest of this | amount he directed should be| Langton. This stately edifice is to have three steeples, the 
expended in ransoming British subjects from slavery in Turkey | tallest not less than three hundred feet high, and provided with 
or Barbary. In the single year 1734, no less than a hundred | g peal of twelve bells. The communion table and altar are 
and thirty-five men owed their ee Betton’s liberality ; | be of the finest marble; the organ, the best procurable; 
, the 
As 


and in the ninety-two years ending 1 as much as £21,088 | edifice decorated with paintings by greatest master li 
was spent in the same cause. 


ge 





ogether 
ap- | the Ironmongers’ Company held no less than £119,180 in their | are to proceed with the secular institutions in 


aay oe concluded | and a “religious gloom” thrown over the whole by means of 
treaties with these slaveholding states, the demands on the | magnificent stained windows. When not less than a hundred 
fund decreased, and at length ceased alt ; until, in 1837, | thousand pounds have been spent on the church, the trustees 
hands, which was some afterwards, by direction of the | jt. These comprise a museum of natural history, 4 public 
| Court of Chancery, app’ to promote education at home, and | py and 


, and a picture-gallery, designed “to excite 
‘ votion,” from scriptural history pieces, as well as to pay a 
ee soaeting to keep them within doors upon stormy —e have sometimes found eae ered in en ~ 4 _— deference to merit, by preserving one performance at 
— manly pastimes. the actor's coat and badge an t of the present future artists, out their excel 
Donors of a bucolic turn of mind provided bulls for paro- | Shien. of ambition to Thames watermen, who can vt = = 


chial use, cows to supply milk to poor people, and free pastu- feather their 


ok for those lucky enough to 


oars ont dexterity. Camping Close, 


. Five professors are to be provided with domiciles and annual 
to possess cows of their own. | Boxsted, Essex, was bequeathed to the joners by « lover The professor 
ers found physic for the sick, petticoats for old women, | of football, for the of that e 


grammar 
ara exercise ; and f boys G: Latin, rhetoric, for t 
coats for old men, fuel for winter days,and blankets for winter | the er of Andover stand indebted to Catherine Hansom mgd pp pha fhowaly. 
e “ Com: 


nights. The most munificent Christmas benefaction is due to | for 


, and seventy 


year, Langton gratui : 
mon Acre,” a piece of ground left by her in 1570 i infpart a knowled f sacred 
the Rev. F. Gisborne of Staveley, who left the large sum of' for the recreation of the inbabitants 7 Hh pat phen td i “ M the t 


£22,893, the interest of which is ex 
flannel and coarse Yorkshire cloth, 


estival. 


_ One worthy citizen of London, who had probably suffered . 
in his own person from the darkness of medieval thoroughfares,| One William Lig 
directed a lamp to be placed at the end of the street in which | rashly libelled the 1i 

he had lived, to be lighted for ever with a candle “of at least terbury,” Susan Barker, a desc 
eight to the pound.” The lamp still exists, but the modest | ment, 


This was let on lease in 


- and the art of pla the spinet or hord ; the botanical 
led in the purchase of} the reign of Elizabeth, with the express stipulation that the ae = 


distribution among the | tenant provided a pair of butts for men to shoot at, and per- 
r of a hundred different places, during the great C 


“every ather part of natural history” in 
I ; n J is department, and the mathematical professor every branch 
mitted all persons to take their ime therein. Here is an | of natural philosophy in his; the former, also, to give medical 
| example that might be imitated for the benefit of our volun- | advice gratis to the county infirmary ! e professor of anti- 
teers. : quity, as his labours will be comparatively inconsiderable, is 
having, “ by way of pleasing his king, | expected to devote himself to the collec of materials for 

life of Thomas Cranmer, archbi of Can- | the history of some one or other of the counties of England, 
t of the offender, in atone-| until he and his successors have published the chronicles of 


pots isto 



































e ted a yearly rent of £6 13s. 4d. to the Hospital of | every county in the land. Lastly, the professor of is not 
dip has long since been superseded b again,|the Holy Trinity, founded by Whitgift, desiring thereby to enly'to give lectures upod poetical litegature, conden toe dor- 
have sought rather to lighten the spirfh eir | mark her approbation of “ the —_s life” of that pre- | mant genius of ete, eh annaly give some 0 
neighbours, by clergy to preach special | and show the world that her family were not ill disposed | nal hymns and devotional songs to the world, but is sol 
occasions or at seasons. The church, came in | to spiritual dignities, “as certain evil-disposed persons had put | enjoined to satirise in the severest manner, contemptuous 
oe ee ee ee, ee ee One William | about.” Mr. , Sometime member for the borough of| the law of libel, “all who act meanly or basely in their sta- 
Spencer, by a deed, dated the 29th of November, 1494, left| Warwick, , 8t his death, to show his gratitude to the! tion.” The effusions of the professor, we suppose, are to be 
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issued from the printing-office which is to be established for 
printing religious works for free distribution among the lower 
orders. These trifling institutions established, and their 
maintenance insured, an infirmary for the county of Lei- 
tester is to be built, and a thousand a year set 
apart to erect similar institutions throughoutthe coun- 
try. Then, schools are to be founded everywhere, or- 
gans presented to churches, dowries bestowed upon virtuous 
maidens, decayed tradesmen re-established in business, and 
poor prisoners liberated. In the founder’s own words, “no 
calamity befalling any by fire or water, storm or tempest, but 
their affliction shall be alleviated, and ashare, if not the whole, 
of their misfortune made up here. The design of the whole of 
this foundation is unive: charity, and here the distressed 
shall ever find relief. Here the poor man shall not want his 
cow, nor the little maid her ewe-lamb. The good, and indus- 
trious, and well-meaning shall ever find encouragement and 
ce; and money shall not be wanting in carrying on 
prosecutions rogues of all sorts! Here virtue shall be 
, and vice shall never go unpunished.” Mr. 

Hanbury died in 1788. The income derived from the property 
in the trustees’ hands amounted, inJ1842,{to five hun and 
seventy-four pounds. At this rate, the realisation of the testa- 
tor’s i is not likely to be effected for some generations to 
come; and the subject be handed over to the Court of 
Chancery for consideration, in all probability the fund will, 
like Betton’s bequest, be diverted to present use, instead of 
ying, idle, in hope of fulfilling the dream of its ambitious 

der, 
—_——_————— 
A FIT OF JEALOUSY. 
Concluded. 

About three days from the date of the first scene recorded, 
Morrice Gwynne encountered Marmaduke Dalzell in one of the 
thoroughfares which are in London appropriated to men who 
have time on their hands and money in their pockets, though 
from the time of the year the loungers were few and 
between. 

e. in town, Dalzell, when you ought to be in the stub- 

e ud 

“Yes, for my sins,” said Dalzell, who represented part of 
the egpueiee wisdom of the nation. “ what brings you 
here ?’ 

“ The sins of other people,” replied Morrice, “ for 've come 
to take up a bill.” 

“That's all right,” said Dalzell, apparently without giving 
the slightest thought to the tenor of his friend’s remark. 

“ Nay, it’s all wrong, my boy.” 

“Is it? well, you will dine with me at — to-night.” 
“I y be able to get away by that time. I’ve m 
lawyer to see, and some of the children of Israel to communi- 

cate with.” 

“ Say half-past, then ?” 

“ But I don’t want to disarrange— 

Ful a won't disarrange anybody. You must come, Mor- 


“ So be it, then ;” and the two men parted. 
“T take it his — not oom. — there’s no one -» disar- 
we our er-hour at our good pleasure,” 
it Morrice, as he turned away. 

At the appointed hour he ‘was received by his host alone. 
Dalzell was a tall, well-made, dashing-looking young fellow, 
with fair hair, large blue eyes, well-cut features, a warm and 
somewhat sunburnt complexion, and a very choleric disposi- 
tion legibly depicted on his countenance. The conversation 

h by Morrice, and in a more effer- 


, whose h tali d 
Spas pegiy, oat aie 


that the primary duty of a friend was never to ask 
able questions, or make unpleasant observations; therefore he 
preserved a silence as to Mrs. Dalzell’s absence, and 
affected not to notice the forced gaiety of the husband. 
“It’s just the weather to be fi the pheasants, Marma- 
uke, and to-morrow is the Ist. I’m sorry for you, 
here. How on earth do you amuse yourself in town ?” 
“Not so badly. I was with Hilton and a few others last 
ag to-nig t, if I had not met you, I should have been 


“ Eversley alone?” 
« No; there will be some of his set-—Mesdames Fifine and 


“Hope I’ve not kept you from a better engagement” said 
Morrice, opening a case of cigars. 
“No, indeed; I was not 
'd to come with me I'll 
they'll all be delighted to see you.” 
“ And to-morrow night?” asked Morrice, depltcenty. 
y.” 


to have the excuse; but if 
e you: there’s time yet, and 


“ To-morrow as yesterday, and much more abundan 


“es 


drink, for to-morrow we die?’ No, thank you, Mar- 
maduke, I won't trouble you. Mesdames Fifine and her 
friends are too expensive and rowdy for me.” 

“You are in a low key to-night; what's the matter with 
you? have you been drinking wine ?” 

“ You are not so far out there, do you know; I dined with 
old Alick Scott. He p ‘some curious vintage,’ as he 
justly called it. A man who gives bad wine when he can only 
afford beer is a fool, and a man who gives bad wine 
when he has, or ought to have, good, is a rascal, and deserves 
the halter,” said Morrice, with an energy and seriousness be- 
fi y pny Then there was a pause. “ Decidedly 
his not here: I wish any one would bet me a thou- 
sand that it was not her I saw the other night,” was 
his silent ejaculation. 

“If you'll come — you'll taste wine that is wine, I will 
guarantee,” said Dalzell, to the subject. 

“Tm not a very good boy, Marmaduke, but it puzzles me to 
= what a married man like yourself can have to do with 

versley’s suppers, and with Elise and Fifine, and all the other 

exceptionable divinities of the ballet.” 
_ Dalzell stooped down as if his boot suddenly hurt him; and 
it was not only the exertion necessary for this trivial action 
that drove the blood into his face with such a double dye in it, 
as he rose up and faced Morrice as best he might. 

“T have no wife at present,” he said, defiantly ; “ I'm living 


en garcon. 
“ More shame for you, Marmaduke,” remarked Morrice, very 


quietly. 
“It's not my fault. Mrs. Dalzell left me some days to 
ts I please. 


“ y that, Duke. 


I take it what you are di does not 


you too well even now, and won't do as much as that | D 
afterw: Y 


ou know why she went and where she 
is, or would not be mew, & uietly here,” said Morrice, 
pe OS eS eae ones : 
was only a young husband, and he started at these 
words as if he been struck, throwing back his hair with a 
quick, impatient movement. 


a visit in—in the north. She does as she likes, and I do | has 





“1 was going to say I neither knew nor cared ; heaven for- 
ive me! but no man can say that of his wife. Yes, I do 
ow ; it was jealousy and temper, and that only, that drove 
her away. She is too haughty and too trut! to conceal 
what she feels, and I will not submit to be watched and mis- 
judged. Adelaide condemned me simply without hearing me ; 
that is how it happened.” 

“ I don’t know how it happened, or indeed what a ys 
and I can’t give any opinion when I am so entirely in the 
dark; but you should bear in mind that women are much 
more easily shocked than men.” 

“ Help yourself, and pass the bottle, Morrice.” This done, 
Dalzell drained a heavy bumper and resumed: “Here you 
have it, then: you remember my brother George ?” 

“Yes; ‘hempy George’ we used to call him, I think,” said 
Morrice briefly. 

“Since you remember his name you'll remember his failings, 
I dare say. The most mischievous and reckless fellow that 
ever an elder brother had on his hands; and one of the 
kindest-hearted, too. He was a great chum of Adelaide’s, who 
used to declare he was the prince of brothers to her, and 
thought me rather harsh than otherwise to him. She little 
knew that I had already paid his debts three times, with every 
prospect, if life and patience were granted me, of ey | 
the whitewashing a score of times more. The beauty of it 
was, he never looked it: by virtue of a clear, rosy complexion 
and his imperturbable pa humour, he actually got credit for 
the correct life which is popularly supposed to be the founda- 
tion of these things. I vow that often when I have 
brought him home almost by main force, 1, who paid for his 
follies, looked infinitely more disreputable and haggard than 
he who committed them.” 

“He was a dreadful impostor, I know.” 

“That is true; the last time I paid up (as I thought) all, I 
said, ‘ Now, old fellow, this won't do. I shall have to stop 
somewhere. As well now as afterwards.” 

“If you mean what you say,I am in ezrtremis; and under 
those circumstances confession is good for the soul,” he said 
coolly, and proceeded to tell me of what he called “a reserve 
fund of entanglements” kept in petto in case he ever came into 
a fortune. One of these was more serious than the others. 
He had, it opgeeme, some years since engaged the affections of 
a very beautiful creole girl, and only daughter, whose father 
had since died. She bore his name, but they had never been 
actually married: in short, it was a very le affair, 
and not at all the better that they seemed neither of them to 
attach the slightest importance to the matter—he, perhaps, be- 
cause he was singularly deficient in the sense of right and 
wrong; and she, poor thing, had never, it may be, understood 
thoroughly her position. The first ty » id was to insist 
on their being married at once, and, t done, I agreed to 
make him a allowance sufficient to live with 
more than comfort, and to educate one or two pretty children 
which had come to a matters. re very many 
months were over I that Master was going too 
fast again. You know he hada trick of this,” and here Dalzell 
made a movement with his elbows as if he were throwing 
dice. “I saw I must bring this to an end, so I procured hima 
colonial appointment, and shipped him off within twenty-four 
hours after.” 

“ Of course, you told your wife.” 

“No, I did not. She was so fond of George, I did not like 
to destroy her good opinion |of him; and I know Adelaide, 
Morrice, All George’s sins would have sunk into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the offence of his marriage with this 

oung Indian, and the shame which preceded it. I never could 

oom persuaded her to make the best of it, or to give her coun- 

tenance to the poor girl whom the accident of my becoming 

uainted with the affair probably alone saved from the worst 

of fates: and she no get, loving little thing too, and makes 
George a better wife he deserves.” 

“ Now, I don’t pretend to comprehend the incom: ble, 
and therefore I don’t profess to understand women; but I am 
of opinion that it is never wise to have a secret from a woman 
with whom you are intimate ; and itis a fatal mistake to dream 
of keeping one from your wife. Women are the detective po- 
lice deter; their duty is to find us out, and their pleasure 
is to forgive us when found out. That's about it, Duke,” said 
Morrice. 

“ Maybe, you are right; at any rate, the result proves that 
I was wrong. Quiperd péeche. George sailed about two months 
ago, and last Monday I meant to wn to old Burrows to ar- 
range for selling the house, and for the voyage and outfit of 
George’s wife and children. A 
that house is, too; quite after their own . I went in the 
first instance to take a letter which I had ved from George 
to show to his wife ; I dined there, and afterwards, while I was 
in the ds with her, pl with the children, I thought 
Ih the ae cn, 08 e nursemaid came Sr 
ing that a lady asked for her mistress. But lo! the 
had Sean I 2 the gate and looked oy by 4 
holding the eldest bo; my arms, to see—the receding 
fi —." my wife. She must have traced me, caught a distinct 
dings of me and my surroundings, and naturally put the 
worst construction on it.” 

“ Are you quite sure it was your wife?” 

seer anal ee tee 
laid on the where she ly t while she 
stood and watched me,” and he drew Gall delicately hued 
glove from within the breast of his waistcoat. 

“So this was the husband who neither knew nor cared,” 
thought Morrice, as he bent forward, with a half smile on his 
lips, and reverentially examined the relic; and his secret 
amusement was not lessened when Dajzell snatched it away 
from the mouthful of smoke which Morrice expelled from his 
li ; 


process, 

td a eo and defiant] 

“ No, next morning ; to ly y, 
without one word of explanation or apology. She made no 
m of her destination. Her maid told me she had taken 
her et for ——; which is the place where her aunt, Ma- 
dame la Fargue, lives, and where Adelaide used to spend a 
good deal of her time before her marriage.” 

“Then it was her,” said Morrice to himself; then aloud, 
“ What sort of a person is this aunt?” 

“A ject as well as I remember, and 
but a very well- 

,” pursted 
fie, and grinding his short pipe between his teeth. 
;. no explanation of me, and I will grant none to 


er. 
ae not the way a man should speak of his wife, 
e.”” 


tek pape tenn , 

“No; ou are not a brute, though are trying to 
make out one. Your course have been to have 
returned home ingtantly and frankly avowed all. As 

not, I don’t see that she could have done better than 





she 
did. Scenes are not agreeable, and if she had received you with 


age | expensive little affair | passage 
e 


v singular ; springing from. 
hal @enae arises the fact that over the young when in grief, and so far de- 





smiles, you would not have felt flattered, but only ‘suspicious, 
both then and for all time to come.” : 

“ Men give up a good many things when they marry.” 

“ And women give up a many more.” 

“ Yes; and require a many more,too. You take cause 
against me, Morrice.” 

“Nay, my friend’s cause is my own; but I hold that the 
cause of the wife is also the cause of the husband. Where 
there is no guilt to part them, man and wife are one.” 

“T’ve a right to be dissatisfied; and I azn dissatisfied.” 

“I don’t know that I should be, if I were in your shoes 
Marmaduke. Just consider what is natural: it is Very desira. 
ble people should act naturally under these circumstances, [f 
a high-spirited girl, to whom, reasonably or unreasonably, you 
had, as a husband, given cause for jealousy, meets it with an 
easy calm or an Ominous good-humour, there is something un- 
pleasant brewing for a not far off;—dislike, or worse still, 
indifference. These kind of women don't act coldness, except 
so badly that a child might detect the pretence. I do not sg 
a constitutionally cold woman could not do it; she would 
really and easily forgive, because she would not feel the ful] 
sting of the offence. But it is a rare case, and you'd have to 
compound for this sublime goodness on such occasions by q 
general want of warmth at all other times. And one p 4 
sort of woman will do as much, whose love is of a diffusive 
and unconcentrated description, so that as they distribute their 
stakes, they never know the despair of losing all at one blow; 
but to be catholic in charity is often to be catholic in love. 
When your wife is angry with you—does you the honour of 
being jealous of you—rejoice and be glad. Forte 2 laceto dj 
vin . When she is indifferent to you and your proceedings, 
weep and tear your hair: you will have to do it, and as well 
first as last. Anger let alone becomes indifference, and indif. 
ference let alone ineffaceab] It is only when you 
can neither vex nor console, neither move to grief nor rouse to 
pleasure, that you need despair. I have spoken.” 

After this unusually long discourse, Morrice drained his 
glass and lit another cigar. The view he had just exposed was 
one not wholly displeasing to the husband’s self-love. It is so 
easy to bend when we flatter ourselves we stand erect; it is so 
pleasant to forgive when we think we have not erred, to pre- 
scribe for the malady we have ourselves induced, above all, 
when the patient is fair and dear. As Morrice proceeded to 
urge the wisdom of an immediate journey for the purpose of 
bringing back the disaffected one, the forced gaiety and irri- 
table demeanour of Dalzell gradually disappeared, and a more 
genial and happy expression stole over his features. He had 
none of that ill bl in his composition which any sort of hu- 
miliation turns into vindictiveness; but the absence of all 
shadow of it assuredly rendered him more generous, and in- 
spired him with the desire to beg forgiveness, even at the risk 
of lowering his flag to obtain it. 

He s up. “ You're right, Morrice, and I’ve been a fool. 
ri e down to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said Morrice, who, now that he had gained his 
point, displayed a provoking indolence. “ I'll stay and finish 
my cigar. You'll ing early? I shall not be up.” 

“Yes; first thing,” a Manntehe, unfastening his collar 
and neckcloth as he spoke. 

“Very well. How about Eversley and Fifine?” 

“Oh, they be——” and Dalzell had recourse to a violent ex- 
pression, having reference to immediate suspension, as he 
closed the door and left his mentor for the night. 


Two days had passed heavily away ; and in the afternoon of 
the third, Adelaide was walkin Rictenapds and forwards 
wearily, alone, and without any definite object, on the moor- 
land at some considerable distance from the little hamlet. On 
one side of the heath there were signs of cultivation : small 
compact masses of black fir were so planted as to afford shel- 
ter when the keen north and east winds held their court; and 
around and beneath lay many a broad corn-field, newly shorn 
of its grain. On the summit abeve, hunga isolated farm- 
house, the out-buildings and contiguous land fairly bristling 
with stacks of provender. Beneath all this was the go! 
clothed and crowned from base to summit with oak, 
lime, ash, fir, and chesnut, in every variety of foliage, and with 
every ch of tint which autumn gives, or rather | 
Almost by the trees, and only betraying its actual pre- 
sence by the tinkling of the little ripples as they eddied on to 
the sea, was a trout stream, babbling, as it ran, to the 
overhanging ferns and flowers, touching the adventures of a 
over the mountains, and the change of e and 
absorption into the great ocean to which destiny hurried it. 
A bold and undulating range of hills rose on the left, flecked 
by patches of pale green, and winding a of a dull 
brown colour, A red fire glowed in one of the hollows, but 
the smoke hardly rose at all, but lay eo 4 heavily on the 
stirless air. Beyond this, in the background, the blue of the 
distant mountains melted on the sky, and blended with the 
blackness of the woods; and, far off, it was not possible to 
pce that the richly-foliaged, velvet-like moor, half brown, 
f purple, to which the sun had lent gleam and shadow, and 
distance its so’ influence, was, when seen near, n’ 
but the dying bracken and fading heather. 
cloudless and the air singularly still and fragrant. 
short, one of those days that belong to w been called 
“the Indian summer,” that brief retrospective glimpse 
of warmth and beauty which often in our climate precedes the 
first onslaught of winter. , 
Of this kind, was the beauty which surrounded Adelaide, 
but it had si ly en a very depressing effect on her; 
and as she sat down on a bit of grey rock, looked on the 
world spread out before her, her eyes gradually filled with 
tears, the secret of which spontaneous melancholy was pr0- 
bably this. Sir E. B. Lytton has remarked in his “ Caxtons 
that “ it is the old man who plants young trees, who is most 
saddened by autumn, and feels most delight in the returning 
spring” so it isthe y man who is careless of the spring, 
and for whom the onlemn bes a ial fascination. The first, 
because his already-faltering feet stand on the brink of the 
shoreless sea, and with the spring it may be the dim beauty of 
a new life dawns on his dying eyes; wate the fant - — 
perhaps, as yet to postpone death, at least, in thought. 4 
4 , and dependent on this law of antagonism, 





ved temporarily, at any rate, of that elastic joyousness which 
Brtnets almost eollenchte heritage, the sight of the dying 
glories of the summer exercises the same saddening influence 
which is by the aged under similar circumstances 


of scene season. 
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trospect of the pain she had endured, but the long, shadowy 
oe of hopeless ae he we mee indeed, at first, but gradually 
becoming more perfectly defined—years with no sun to warm 
them, nor hope to sustain, nor memory that would bring with 
it any sort of consolation. And the fast darkening day, the 
approaching winter—heralded by the multiplied signe of de- 
cay near and far—all seemed like an admonition of fate, or a 
requiem over departed happiness. She sat thus until night 
began to close in, and then returned to the house, feeling a 


sorrowful and much-injured woman indeed, but not, it is to be | kissed 


feared, a much wiser one ; and, betaking herself to the strong- 
hold of her own room, she there did her best to leave behind 
her the outward signs of her misery along with the traces of 
recent weeping, and descended to madame armed with a pre- 
sent provision of smiles of that forced and unnatural kind 
which are often sadder to behold even than tears. 





Chocolate was served to the two ladies on silver and out of 
porcelain: for Babette was determined that things should be 
done in style; and though it could not be denied madame was 
a recluse, it should not be supposed she was relapsing into a 
savage state. On a bed of moss, coloured with more than 
usual richness and variety, were some ‘wg ma eggs; further 
relieved by little branches loaded jwith the tiny purple black- 
berry, the bloom yet fresh on them. Out of compliment to 
Adelaide’s partiality for the moors, which Babette understood 
to be desperate (else why wander perpetually to and fro 
thereon ’), none but wild-flowers were suffered to appear ; and 
of briar-roses, blue bells, and different sorts of heath, there was 
a profusion. After these things were properly discussed, ma- 
dame proposed to read aloud ; selecting one of Heine’s works, 
“ Germania,” wherewith to amuse herself, and, if possible, her 
niece slso. At first, Adelaide secretly wished to decline this 
offer; but, discovering that the book was to be read in Ger- 
man, she assented, deceitfully planning for herself an entire 
abstraction of mind. So madame commenced her reading ; 
and Adelaide maintained a position of attention without the 
slightest comprehension, or wish to comprehend, what it was 
all about. 

Presently an altercation was heard, having place apparently 
on the threshold of the door; the contending voices (two in 
number) evidently belonged to aged people, and where pitched 
in the key which proclaims the explosion of a chronic irrita- 
tion. Madame laid down her book, and Adelaide aiso did 
not disdain to listen. For some time the war d in gusts ; 
but gradually the battle approached nearer, the invader was 
inch by inch gaining on the disputed territory, and well-de- 
tined war-cries were distinctly heard. 

“ My missus is noan wanting the like o’ thee, dame.” 

“Missus here, and missus there! Who set thee to judge 
thy missus ?” 

* Thou art a gammering old wife, and, nobbut for me, thou 
and thy gossip would have been i’ churchyard afore her time.” 

“Thou art a slinging, feckless sluthergullion, James Pea- 
cock, and knowest as little o’ thy missus as she does of thee, 
or thou wadn’t be here now.” 

“Delve my brains out o’ my heead in thy clavers, dame; 
but see thou stay at that side o’t door.” 

“ And if thy breeans coom oot, it wa’ant tak twa hands to 
hantle em back to the addle hole they coom fra.” 

At this juncture madame, who had been listening with keen 
delectation to this ze of arms, rose up, and suddenly ap- 
peared on the stage; possibly to the relief alike of victor and 
vanquished. 

There are, as is well known to philosophers, two principles 
in tolerably active ion in this woul, One is that which 
causes the parting blow to be levelled at the flying, the de- 
feated, or the fallen; this is common to human nature, and is 
summed up in the often-quoted Ve victis. The other is com- 
mon in feminine nature, and is that which invariably animates 
one woman to trip up any other woman in the moment of 
victory, and its war-cry is Vw victoribus! Madame’s conduct | 
was regulated by these laws. “Get away with you, James,” | 
she said; “diminish and conceal yourself until I have need | 
of you. It is an extraordinary thing that you never can let 
the women alone—I'm sure they have never troubled you in 
any way. And you, Dame Bridget, enter ; and I pray of you | 
to respect the ears of Madame Dalzell, my niece, more when | 
you are in our apartments than has seemed good to you to do 
when without them ;” and having delivered her right and left | 
shot, and hit hard and home, madame was satisfied. James | 
slunk away with the cowardice natural to his sex under cir- 
cumstances of such extreme isolation as regarded male sup- 
port and countenance ; but the other was a woman, and there- 
fore was hardly disconcerted even for the moment. She was 
aged, and exceedingly diminutive in person, and wore a 
hooded cloak, and an ancient-fashioned bonnet of black vel- 
vet—rusty and brown, it must be owned, in reference to colour 
and texture, but betokening claims to t. Her eyes were 
— and twinkling, set deep in the head; the nose hooked ; 
and the complexion (if that term may be used in speaking of | 
any one of seventy years and upwards) shrivelled, but clear, 
healthy, and coloured like a Christmas apple. Her manners 
were quaint in the extreme, and vivacious beyond her | 
years. 

Madame set before her a small glass of strong cordial, and as 
the generous fluid warmed the old woman's blood, the heart 








was opened, and the tongne was loosed. For some time the Yy And he bided wi’ me faith: 


| woman 
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thus it came to that Dame Bridget responded, without 
reluctance: “ ! ay, ower young: about seventeen or 
eighteen, maybe. y Robert were a bonnie lad, without 
spot or blemish ; but a vara deil among the women. We had 
been maybe nigh six years wed, and he had been at times a 
bit wild; but I shut my eyes, and stopped my ears, and said 
nought to any one. But, one day, =i comes to me, and he 
says, ‘ Bridget, my woman, I bid thee good-bye; I'm ganging 
to get other work.” I was too foundered to speak; and he 
i the bairns and took a bundle of clothes o’v his shoulder 
and went oot o’t door. And the days and nights were lang 
to me when I had no word of him; and they coomed longer 
still when one telled me that should know that my husband 
were living wi’ another woman miles away. The neighbours 
looked pity on me, and were vara kind to me and the little 
‘uns; but I held up my head and plained to noan, and I 
worked hard in the fields and inthe house. No one did speak 
aught to me against Robert, save one woman, and I said to 
her, ‘Haud thy tongue and say nought against my man: it is 
my wrong and not thine.’ Sae months went ower, and times 
were bad and bread was dear, and still I had no word of him, 
and my heart failed me. So one night I had put my bairns 
hungry in their beds, and I sat crying over the fire ; and then 
I went up the lane into the field, for I couldn't get my breath 
nor bide i’ the house. The moon was shining down on the 
hedgerows and in the furrows, until everything glared white 
at me; then I ran to and fro, a desperate woman, longing to 
lie in the churchyard and be at rest, for that was no more 
good left on for me ; and always I could hear the bonnie 
weir dropping and dripping away on the gravel bed. Sae I 
and stooped over the black pool where the water lies 
eep and swirls round sae quiet and black; I thought if I 
were lying at the bottom, maybe I’d find rest; and surely I 
had ta’en off my shawl; but I bethought myself of my father- 
less bairns at home, and I gave a great scream, and so back 
into the lane, with my apron ower my head. Soon I heard 
tramp o’ horse on the road, and our parson rode up. I 
would have passed by, but he stopped, looking curious at me. 
Says he, ‘ Bridget, my lass, is that you? What are you doin 
out here, when the sun is down and the moon is up” Sae 
threw back my apron and stood before him a wearyful and 
hopeless woman ; and I said ‘ Master, | have putten my bairns 
i’ bed, and they cry for bread,‘and I’ve none to give ‘em, and 
my man has left me, and I’m alone in my trouble,—what mun 
Idee?” And he suid, ‘Bridget, my woman, go to thy house, 
and thou must pray to thy , and on the morrow come thy 
ways to the parsonage; and whenever thou art sore in heart 
an light in purse, come thy ways to me; and Bridget, mind 
thee, thou art young and comely, and there be many that will 
tempt thee to shame ; but keep thou straight, and wrong neither 
thy God, nor thy man, nor thy bairns.’ And as the master said, 
sae Idid. And he stood my friend in weather fair and foul; 
and I Lee a hard, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, but only to my God and my bairns. I gat them out into the 
world, and my hearthstone, so lone for many a year, was loner 
than ever now. Winter went and comed, and summer went 
and comed, but never comed my man.” 

“ He was a bad and cruel man. Inever could have forgiven 
him,” Adelaide exclaimed, impetuously. . 

“ How dare you say that?” said the old woman, flashing 
with a sudden fire; then in a softer tone, “Oh! my bairn, 
life’s too 4 to haud ~— gen _ atte a 
poor mean uu ma nk, you ; but i your 
days you are clad in parle and ine ‘tee, ae sit in gowden 
chairs, ye’ll still find, when you come to dee, there's no time 
to say ye’ll never forgive. Ten years had passed by sin’ I were 
left, when one coomed to me saying, ‘Coom thy ways, for the 
toon is up, and thy man is in trouble: they want money of 
him for keep o’ bairns that are noon o’ thine, and he has noon 
to give, and they say le mun gang to jail” Sae I clicket up 
my auld teapot, where I kept all T had, and teemed it on ‘my 

handkercher, a 7 heap o’ sixpences and groats, and 
tied it up, and hauding it tight i my hagd, I ran doon, my 
knees sh: under me ; and there — ‘em all, and the 
constable by his side, stood my Robert. He had lost his bon- 
nie looks and fine clothes, and his back was bent, and his head 
was doon ; in pairt that he was badly, and mair that he was 
shamefaced. ey cleared the way, and I ganged ‘up to him, 
and I said ‘ Robert, my man, mun we coom tagether again ? 
wilt thou coom home wi’ me” And he answered me noan ; 
but, after a bit, he said, ‘ Let me gang to’t jail; I mun drink 
as I have brewed. I’m a deein’ man, Bridget.’ Sae I said, 
‘Nay, Robert; thou art worth two deead men yet. I am thy 
wife, in this church lawfully wed ; and, afore ¢hese people, 
wilt thou not coom? Never word o” mine shall vex thee. 
Sae he answered, ‘ Bridget, my woman, I'll coom wi’ thee ; 
and God gi’ me to mak thee a better husband than I did afore.’ 
For vara joy I could scarce , but I teemed out all my 
sixpences and pennies, and bid the constable tak ’em and let 
my man gang. I was like to drop when they telled me there 
was not enough. Then our parson stood forth and said, ‘I 
promise for this woman that she shall pay all that’s owing to 
the uttermost farthing, if time be given her.’ Then I took m 
Robert by the hand, and said to all them that stood round, 


‘He’s my husband, and he’s all the man I hae; and I'll tak pl 


him home wi’ me, and touch him who dar.’ The poor old 
from her chair in an excited manner, and 
her voice quavered painfully as she said the few last words. 
and true till God took him frae 


; ; - ed 
conversation between her and madame, running chiefly on! me; and so it has coomed to pass thatI am this day able to ong 
local subjects, and wr F, say ‘that I have shamed neither my God, nor my husband, nor | P@Tt, ne seg, ae nso by the hope of finding relief in the 


local subjects, and uttered, on one side, in a strong and rich| 
provincial dialect, had no interest for Adelaide, and she) 
listened little thereto. But presently some words caught her 
attention. 


“ We do not think much of love here, dame,” said madame, | ever uttered in any language, Firis ce que tu dois, advienne que read little of its 


“ neither I or my niece do.” 

“Love for love—there’s nought like it i’ this world,” re- 
sponded Dame Bridget, with an afterthought of reverence. 

“ There is little love for love in this world,” said Adelaide, 
in a low tone. 

“There’s love that’s true, and there’s love that’s false, and 
there’s love that whiles one and whiles the other,” replied the 
old woman, ina cracked and quivering voice. 


“Tl not say sae,” said Dame Bridget, determinedly. 

“Your husband, perhaps, gave you no cause to say so,” 
said poor Adelaide, with a slight shade of bitterness. 

The old woman looked at her scrutinizingly from head to 
foot, and marked¢he proud and troubled face, the drooping 
attitude, and the gold ring on the slender finger. 

“That shows me you know little o’ my life, my bonnie 


bairn. I've had my troubl were sore, and such as haps 
were hard to do in; but I ee Bm and I did right, and 


there is noan can shame me or my bairns, noo.” 
“Tve heard you say so, Dame Bridget,” said madame, 
pare “but I have never heard all your history. You were 
as a young ‘were you not?” 
is often an absence of that reticence 


Among the asked and 
which is the growth of a more artificial state of society, andilove. He hurriedly took s return ticket for town, and as he | come but sole means of cure,” 





the fire, she proceeded 
“ And that’s man’s love, we all know, dame,” said madame. | an almost masculine indifference 


my bairns.” 
hus, unostentatiously, and almost unwittingly, had 
she carried out in her humble way the noblest maxim 


urTra. 


| It would seem that this little history, which was not with- 


handed Adelaide into the carriage, he said, “It was a mistake 


Adelaide.” “So it was of mine—ever to leave you at all 
Marmaduke,” was her reply. 
—__->—__—__ 


MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 
Continued from last week’s Albion, and to be concluded next 
Saturday. 
Closely allied to this, and nearly coincident in the time of its 
appearance, was the dancing mania in Italy, called tarantism, 
a name which it owed to its supposed origin, the bite of the 
tarantula, a large spider, commonly reputed, but on very un- 
certain grounds, to be venomous. The disease first appeared 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, in Apulia; whence 
it spread, as an epidemic, over the whole of Italy, and con- 
tinued in undiminished vigour long after St. Vitus’s dance had 
to be known in Germany. The phenomenon was not 
altogether a new one; disorders of a similar type had previ- 
ously appeared in Italy and elsewhere, and had been some- 
times ascribed to the bite of venomous spiders ; but only in 
one instance is there mention of a spasmodic dance, to which 
| the patients were excited by the accidental sound of music. 
| In the morbid excitement consequent upon the ravages of the 
black pestilence, men’s minds were ready to respond to an 
impulse, however slight, though it does not appear what ted 
their heated fancies to take the particular direction in which 
they ran. Owing to whatever cause, the beliefin the ill effects 
of the bite of the tarantula was suddenly revived in an exag- 
gerated form, and gave birth to a violent nervous disorder, 
| Spread, through the combined agency of fear and sympathy, 
until it t more vel t and more inveterate than the 
corresponding epidemic north of the Alps. The fear of being 
bitten was so great, that without doubt the bite or sting of any 
one of the many insects with which Italy abounds, was con- 
preg by wang oe for that of the dreaded spider; and as every 
one who has been in the south of Europe knows to his cost 
how difficult it is to escape such jnflictions, it is easy to 
imagine how rapidly and how universally the delusion may 
have spread. Even nature been less’ y of insect life, 
fear and excitement would have supplied its place ; multitudes 
would have felt in their veins a poison which existed only in 
their imaginations; and, by a well-known physiological law, 
once possessed by that conviction, they would soon have ex- 
perienced and exhibited the symptoms they had !carat to con- 
nect with the fancied cause. It was the popular belief that 
by music and dancing the poison of the tarantula was expelled 
rough the skin; but that if any portion of it, however 
minute, remained in the system, it perpetuated the disorder, 
and was the infallible germ of future attacks; and so long as 
that belief was retained, the attacks of course did not to 
return, usually at a stated period in each year; the mental af- 
fection continued to produce the disease long after 7 si- 
cal cause, if there ever had been any, had ceased to exist. In 
stances are recorded of women who for thirty years in succes- 
sion were compelled to seek relief in their annual dance. The 
necessity was a real one; for if, when seized with the inclina- 
tion, the patient obstinately refused to yield to it, or was placed 
under external restraint, if even the necessary music could not 
be procured, the most painful and distressing symptoms super- 
vened, violent spasms, vertigo , Sleeplessness, ending some- 
times in acute mania and death.* 

And it is remarkable that none of the ordinary physical dis- 
abilities incapacitated those who were, or fancied themselves, 
bitten by the tarantula, or were even excited to the desire by 
the mere sight of others, from joining with wild and fran 
gestures in the dance. Patients tortured with pain, to all ap- 
eye unable to move, old men of ninety, women in the 

stage 


of , Sprang up at the sound of the music, 
and danced pag momey To owing signs of It was 
essential in every case to continue the music until complete 
exhaustion was produced, so that it was the custom to hire 
musicians to relieve one another, that there might be no ces- 
sation ; for if they stopped before the patients were quite tired 
out, they Te at once into their former state. most 
“em, if not ms only effectual music, - as tar- 
antellas, composed for the purpose, some of w are pre- 
served. It is obvious that this must have cut both ways; if 
the sound of the tarantella brought relief to those already 
affected, the well-known strains would —_ in others - 
pathetic emotions, and so the remedy would in reality to 
the disease. And this, it appears, was what actually did oc- 
cur; whenever these particular notes were heard, 
who ever had been, or supposed that he had been bitten, in- 
stantly joined in the dance ; while throngs of by " 
chiefly women, who came im by curiosity, caught the 
infection, and in their turn in! others, and thus the num- 
ber continually increased, and the “furies of the dance ex- 
tended their —— over all Italy. In their main features, 
the German man 








them in their paroxysms rush 


= Lip - all, ve & and irre- 
ible charm of music, especially of a quick, ly character. 
It was, as we have seen, the one unfailing remedy. We 


wer over the dancers, 
tially a m But the grand distinction between 
the two forms of this remarkable mania is, that the one owed 
maintained 


its entirely to rel excitement, and 
out a certain pathos, even when told in the genuine dialect of an. gh whale igious 


|e ee ee en y-wrou, 
legend 


of infinite relief on her beautiful fea- 
tures. Instead of sitting up, indu 
to 


room with an e 


cram her t into her valise, with 


ad 


the Pagan world; for Mrs. Dalzell retired to her other, the religious 
in moody reveries over 


course a strong religious aspect, in the 
element was wholly wanting. The visions 
and spiritual ravings which forméd so prominent a feature in 
the German malady, were unheard of in the Italian. Nor was 
the latter ascribed, like the former, to demoniacal influences ; 


as to their appearance when the church did not feel the same alarm at its progress, nor en- 


| they emerged from that receptacle, and then went to bed to|deavour to arrest it by exorcism or other 


slee and soundly. 
oul ya 4 home To which 
| will do well, my child.” 
| So it happened, that Adelaide was waiting in the faint light 
of an autumnal evening, at the same station and hour as be- 
fore, for the down train. The up train was in first, by per- 
halfa minute, and the first gentleman who ste on 
| the platform was her husband, Marmaduke Dalzell. 


he next day, she said, “Dear Neither does it seem to have assumed in any degree the 
aaa replied, “ You of a secret association. Perhaps. 


, too, on the whole, it was 
less contaminated by imposture, to which the religious charac- 
ter of the other movement more naturally gave birth. Whence 


* It is related of a Bishop of Foligno, a well-known and distin- 
guished man, that he allowed himself, by way of a joke, to be bit- 
| ten by a tarantula, prof himself utterly 





as to any 


ccord- | effects : but the latent belief was too strong, the usual symptoms 


| ing to the custom of the yy (and Marmaduke was tho- | began to show themselves, and he was compelled to dance to the 


| roughly English, whatever 


| scene, no explanation even, for none was needed. One look 
| was exchanged between them, which spoke of mutual ve- 
obtained—of 


uess renewed trust and 


is wife may be), there was no Tarantella as the only means of obtaining relief. ‘“ Others among 
? 


the clergy, who wished to shut their ears against mosis, bosanse 
they considered dancing derogatory, fell into rous illness by 
dela; the crisis of the malady, and were obl at last to save 

ves from @ miserable death by submi to the unwel- 
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this difference it is not easy to determine, especially as both 

originaied in the unnatural mental excitement consequent on 

the t pestilence. Possibly the explanation is to be found 

in the “—- feelings and greater spiritualism of the German 
h 


people. e sensual element was much the same in either 
case; experience has shown that unrestrained religious emo- 
tion, such as that which characterised the German malady, 


readily degenerates in that direction ; to the existence of this 
danger, the writings of some of the early Christian Fathers 
bear ample though reluctant testimony. e form which this 
particular movement assumed, the nocturnal wanderings, the 
excitement of the dancing, added increased facilities to the 
evil. That the same results followed am the Italian Taran- 
tati,seems to need no explanation. fore the end of the 
seventeenth century this mania had wholly died out, and has 
never reappeared in Europe. Recent travellers, however, re- 
port its existence, almost in its original form, in Abyssinia, 
that si aa where the forms and superstitions of 
early and medizval Christianity have survived, with unwonted 
vitality, the lapse of ages. There alone these relics of the past 
may yet be found and studied.* The Tigretier, so called from 
, the district where it most commonly occurs, appears to 
combine some of the peculiarities of St. John’s dance and that 
of the Tarantula, — more nearly resembling the latter, 
paseneny in the mode of cure. One point of coincidence it 
curious to note in countries so remote as Germany and 
Abyssinia, countries between which it is almost impossible to 
any communication—the connection of this malady, 
ular opinion, with St. John. He is regarded as the 
it of those attacked by it, and his intercession in- 
voked on their behalf; while, by a strange confusion between 
the Baptist and the Evangelist, it is customary to read portions 
of St. John’s gospel while the friends of the patient are endea- 
vouring to effect a cure. 

Various modes of treatment are tried, such as drenching with 
cold water for several days, which, in one sense, certainly at- 
tains the desired end, since it frequently proves fatal. But the 
only effectual remedy is music, which has the same magical 
effect that it had in the Italian disorder, though, on account of 
the expense, it is seldom resorted to uutil er means have 
failed. We have not space to extract the account given by an 
eye-witnesst of this mode of cure ; in its main features it does 
not differ materially from that practised in Italy, and the effect 
of the music on the dancers is much the same; they manifest 
the same uneasiness if it stops only fora moment. He adds, 
what is also related of the tarantati, that in the wildest con- 
tortions they will carry a vessel full of liquor on their heads 
without spilling it or letting the vessel fall. There appears, 
however, to be ogee ny Sa the old German notion of posses- 
sion in connection with this malady, for, if Mr. Pearce may be 

the patient when cured is py ym in the name of 
the Ho y. Abyssinia also has its fraternity of Chris- 
tian ts, who boast that oy 5 derive their origin from 
St. George, and go in procession 
themselves till the bl 


rough the towns and vil- 
flows, precisely after 
the fashion of the German Brotherhood of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. And it is worthy of remark, that the district where they 
are found in greatest numbers, is that which is also the chief 
seat ofthe dancing mania. To complete the list of medieval 
oo which survive in this strange country, “ there 
= among bv . = —— a 4 
image of the lycan’ of the middle ‘s here is 
peel cane gn sip tre believed, and b doubt also believe 
to be capable o1 ing themselves into hyenas 
and other beasts ge are on that account the ob ects 
of fear and : strong is the superstitious feeling, 
that they are — Fr the —_ WR Lord's sup- 
per, whether from the being shared by the clergy, or 
sibly in deference to the lar conviction. The mental "ais. 
ease known by the name of lycanthropy, deserves a word or 
two of mention. Those who were thus afflicted be- 
lieved themselves to be turned into wolves, ate raw flesh, and 
went how about the graveyards and fields at night. It 
robably, was so general at any time or place as to merit 
epidemic, but it was not unfrequent, and the mania 
contagious. Other delusions of the same nature 
are reco! .¢ but none so widely spread as this. 
The list of the mental epidemics of the middle would 
be incomplete without a brief notice of the Children’s 
which forms the subject of an interesting appen- 
dix to Hecker’s work. It occurred in me a 
century and a half earlier than any of the other delusions, 
we have been speaking of. Many of our readers are pro- 
bably familiar with the vutline of the story, and the sad fate 
which overtook bP ages enthusiasts; so that a very short 
account of it will . Of course it —— in the same 
re impulse which hurried the chivalry of Europe to the 
Holy Land ; but wild and extravagant as were those famous 
expeditions, their object was at any rate within the limits of 
possibility. 





* Professor Stanley gives the following interesting description 
of oe of the Abyssinian Church ;—“ Ti » Church of Abyssi- 
nia, in the fourth century by the Church of Alexandria, 
furnishes the one example of a nation savage yet Christian; show- 

us, on the one hand, the force of the Christian faith in main- 
its superiority at all against such immense disadvan 
and on the other hand, the utmost amount of superstition with 


which a Christian Church can be overlaid without perishing alto- 
gether.... ver there is of Jewish or of old ritual 
preserved in the Coptic Church, is carried to excess in the Abyssi- 


nian. The likeness of the sacred ark, called the ark of Zion, is the 
centre of Abyssinian devotion. To it gifts and prayers are offered. 
On it the sanctity of the whole church depends. ere alone the 
Jewish Sabbath is still observed as well as the Christian Sunday: 
they are Ly true ‘Sabbatarians’ of Christendom. e 
‘sinew that shrank,’ no less than the flesh of swine, hare, and 
aquatic fowl, is still forbidden to be eaten. still forms 
part of their ritual, as it did in the Jewish Temple. The wild shriek 
which up at Abyssinian funerals is the exact counterpart of 
that which Herodotus heard in ancient pt. The polygamy of 
rs here after having been banished from 
world. Whatever, it may be added, of 
extravagant ritualism, of excessive dogmatism, of the fatal division 
between re! and morality, which di to so large an ex- 
tent the rest of Oriental Christianity, is seen in its most striki 
form in the usages of Abyssinia. e& endless controversies re- 
specting the natures of Christ, which have expired elsewhere, still 
in barbarous country. The belief in the efficacy of exter- 
rites to wash away sins is carried there to a pitch without a 
parallel. The specter festival of all the year is the vast lustration, 
| my bey Ad annual i cnn on 
e feas @ Epiphany. One saint, elsewhere unrecognised, 
appears in the Ethiopian calendar; Pilate is canonised wa he 
washed his hands, and said, ‘I am innocent of the blood of this 
just_ man.’ ’’—Lectures on the Eastern Church. 
+ Pearce, an Englishman, who lived in Abyssinia from 
1810 to 1819. His own wife, a native of the coun 


, Was one of 
thoseattacked ; and he was ob! very un y,to hire 
musicians for many Ses, Ge other ent, 

a ic applied . 
t of , remarks that “some 


ters have held that Nebuchadnezzar was troubled with this of 











Here, the disproportion of the means to the end was so great 
and so obvious, as to show the existence of a pure delusion, 


closely approaching, if not actually passing, the border of in- | i 
en, & 


sanity. Its first preacher was Step shepherd boy in 
Vendéme, who imagined himself commissioned from Heaven, 
and claimed to be favoured with revelations and wonder-work- 
ing powers. His sheep were said to have knelt before him. 
The example was contagious ; every day there arose prophets 
of eight or ten pn old, who J eng wrought miracles, and 
— round them hosts of children, first of the peasantry, 
ut ere long of all ranks ahd conditions, all eager to see the 
chief prophet Stephen, and to follow him to the Holy Land. 
Many parents believed and favoured the delusion; the few 
who were wiser endeavoured in vain to stem the torrent of 

madness, and were fain to yield to its violence. Some of 
wealthier, unable to restrain their children, or rather perhaps, 
to resist the popular fanaticism which encouraged them, took 
the precaution to send trusty servants to take care of them, a 
measure which probably rescued —. In a short time, an 
army of children, it is said above thirty thousand, on horse 
and foot, armed and unarmed, including many girls in boy’s 
clothing, were assembled round their leader, and at his bid- 
ding commenced their march, attended of course by a herd of 
miscreants of both sexes, who plundered and pro mur- 
Te with numbers sheeadly 


dered not a few of them. At 

diminished by thirst, hunger, and fatigue, they reached Mar- 
seilles, where they were kindly received by the inhabitants. 
There, two m ts, whose names, (Hugh Ferreus and 
William Porcus,) it must be confessed, cast a shade of ji- 
cion on this of the story, undertook to provide them, for 
the love of God, with the means of transport to the coast of 
Palestine. They sailed, er in seven vessels, two of 
which were lost in a storm with all on board. The other five 
reached Alexandria, where the young crusaders were all 
treacherously sold as slaves. Itis added for our comfort, that 
the two traitors were afterwards hanged by order of the Em- 
peror Frederick IL., in Sicily. 

Meantime, the madness had extended into Germany ; there 
vag hegen scenes = enacted ; children flocked ata te 
to the preaching of boy prophets —s a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre. * ey set p= in two detachments, not 
armed like the French children, but bearing the pilgrim’s staff 
and wallet. One of these bands crossed Mont Cenis, and 
reached Genoa, where they were less hospitably received than 
their fellows had been at Marseilles, though, en revanche, they 
did not meet with the same t y. The G dis- 
couraged their fanaticism, and for some time refused them ad- 
mission into the town. The ter part of them went no 
further ; a few, chiefly those of nobler birth, met with kind- 
ness, and remained in Genoa; the mass endeavoured to strug- 
gle back into Germany, but of these it is probable that very 
lew ever reached their homes. Some, however, persisted in 
their enterprise, and marched on through Italy in several 
bands, until they succeeded in reaching Rome. e Pope re- 
ceived them kindly, and sent them back to their friends; not, 
however, without exacting from them an oath that they would 
perform their pilgrimage when they should be grown up. In 
one point of yiew, the German crusade was even more dis- 
astrous than the French. Owing, probably, to its more — 
ful character, it was joined by a vast number of ¢ and 
young women. The fate of these young devotees, as described 

the contemporary chroniclers, we y pass over in 
silence ; the moral consequences it is not difficult to imagine. 

These particular forms of mania have never reappeared in 
Europe: it would be contrary to all — experience 
to expect that they should; it would be no less contrary to 
experience that the mental disease in which they o7 
should have ceased to exist. Rather we might e that it 
would exhibit itself in the development of new forms of delu- 
sion ted by the changed conditions of time and place. 
And so, in effect, it has done. There have never been wanting 
links to perpetyate the chain of mental delusions, and to con- 
nect the latest eXhibitions of popular fanaticism and absurdity 
with the wild extravagances of bygone centuries. And there 
is sufficient resemblance in the phenomena to enable us to re- 
fer them with certainty to the same exciting causes. In almost 
every case they have owed their origin to —— religious 
emotion, and we everywhere trace the same or ly the same 
effects. Fanaticism, credulity, fear, sympathy, have combined 
to spread the infection; the element of imposture has seldom 
been wholly wanting. From the united operation of these 
agents disease has extensively resulted; disease, partly physi- 
cal, partly,mental, depriving the patient, for a time at least, of 
all power of self-control, and propagating itself by the very 
sight of its symptoms. H and the kindred affections, 
are as certainly present in the most recent of these demonstra- 





tions as in the most ancient. —— laws have under- 
gone no change. “ Demon ” (it is Dr. Hecker’s re- 
mark), “convulsions, somnam catalepsy 


bulism, , emotional 
disorders of every kind, are manifested at the present day inall 
places where fanatical sects pursue their practices, with quite 
as much importance as at any other time, only in more limited 
circles. In these cases it is easy to observe that in the great 
pa mm of the lookers-on, nearly the same excitement is 
evinced as in any previous century ; and those morbid pheno- 


tages, | mena are very commonly regarded as the revelations of a most 


hallowed inspiration, and even as miracles, when they are 
often nothing more than the physical consequences of a ner- 
vous irritant. Practical peychology seems in many circles not 
yet to have got out of its infancy.” Especially, it may be 
added, the pathol of religious emotions deserves 


deeper 
study than it has perhaps ever yet received. 





THE BRIDGE OF AVIGNON. 

The construction of the Bridge of St. Benézet, at Avignon, 
was one of the most events of the twelfth century 
in France. In the present time, the first railway did not ex- 
cite more admiration and enthusiasm than was created at this 
remote period by the boldness of the design and the considera- 


eS Se pate oa to anges Bape Ge eoustion of 
bridge over Rhone. t established something 
DS | like a new bond of b between the district of Pro- 


rotherhood 

vence and the counties of Venaissin and Dauphiné, and put 
an end to all the difficulties of inter-communication, and pt 
numerous dangers. The lower orders of the people long con- 
tinued in ecstacy on the possibility of passing from one bank 
of the vast river to the other in all seasons, and 

weather ; either on foot or on horseback ; so rapidly and with 
80 great security. Such feelings of sim 

been transmit to us in the song so popular all 
over France :— 


Sur le pont d’Avignon tout le monde y passe! 

The song had its origin as a jubilation of and won- 
der on the com sotion of the ark The monument 
was also viewed, in accordance with the of the time, as 
the result of divine ; and has birth not 
to the above-men' song, bat aleo to following lesend | 


resolute will of one of the lower ranks of life. 
Benézet obeyed the dictates of a divine injunction in coming 
to eS and to exhort people to build the 
— is many old documents pee in the cen- 
tral departments of France. The chroniclers relate— 

There dwelt, a long time since, before the arrival of the 
Popes et Avi , and before the towers of the palace were 
built, a young herd named Benézet, who tended his mother’s 
sheep in the country. One day, the sun became darkened, as 


the | if a veil had covered its face; and suddenly these words re. 


sounded in the air, repeated three times :— 

“ Benézet, my son, listen to the voice of Jesus Christ.” 

The child, astonished, replied—* Where are you, Lord? | 
hear your voice, but I see not your person.” 

“ Attend, without fear,” replied the voice. “Iam that God 
who created by a word the heavens, the earth, the sea, and the 
whole world.” 

“T attend, my God. What would you have me to do?” 

“ Leave the flock of thy mother, and go and build a bridge 
over the Rhone.” 

“Lord, I know not where the Rhone flows, and I cannot 
leave the flock coafided to my care.” 

“ Have I not told thee to believe? Depart without fear: | 
will protect thy sheep, and will give thee a faithful guide.” 

“But, Lord, I possess only six odeles. How can I build 
bridge?” 

“Thou wilt learn, my son: I will reveal the means.” 

Obeying the order of God, the Fours shepherd departed, and 
soon met an angel in the dress of a pilgrim, who said to him — 

“Dear child, follow me without fear: I will guide thee near 
to the river where thou art required to build a bridge; and 
will show thee how to do it.” 

This said, in an instant they arrived at the bank of the 
Rhone ; on viewing the vastness of the bed of which the youth 
was struck with eye A and cried out that it was impossible 
for him to build the b _ 

“Cast away every doubt, my son,” replied the angel: “the 

irit of God rests upon thee. Here is a boat to cross the 

ver. Enter into the town of Avignon, and make known thy 
mission to the bishop and to the people.” 

At these words the angel disap 

Benézet, approaching the boat, 
the love of God and of the Virgin 
the river. 

The boatman, who was a Jew, replied: “ I have nothing to 
do with the Virgin Mary. I value three deniers more than | 
do her protection.” : 

The youth gave him three odeles, with which the boatman, 
for lack of more, was content: and he was soon landed at the 

te of the town. Benézet entered, and found the bishop 
fPons), to whom he communicated his mission. The bishop 
was unable to believe him, and sent him to the magistrate, who 
heard him with anger, and said,— ‘ 

“How can one of thy degree accomplish, that which the 
most powerful—even the Emperor Charlemagne—did not dare 
to attempt. But as bridges are built of stone and mortar, I 
desire thee to supply a stone which will be found in — Palace : 
if thou canst carry it, I will then believe in the it of thy 


roject.” 

4 e ézet, full of confid fae tay ing mt 
magistrate, followed by all the people; and there lifted 
enormous stone which, the united efforts of thirty men had 
been unable to move; and placed it upon his sh with 
the same ease as if it had been a small pebble. Advancing 
thus, followed by all the inhabitants of the town, he came to 
the bank of the river, and placed that stone as the foundation 
of the first arch of the bridge. 

The s tors, in their admiration, celebrated the power of 
God. e te first fell upon his knees; and, saluting 
Benézet with the name of saint, he gave him 300 sous to defray 
the expense of constructing the bridge. 

The historians are considerably more concise in their nar- 
ration. Papon, in his “ General History of Provence,” states 
that a landsman named Benézet conceived the project of build- 
ing the bridge ; and such was the energy with w he was 
inspired on the subject, that he animated the bishop and peo- 
ple of Avignon with a zeal equal to hisown. The bridge took 
twelve in being built, and was 138 feet in | , and 
had prt rm arches. Some writers, however, say ; 
and others even twenty-five. A religious community, soon 
after its erection, was established in the immediate . 
hood ; on the side nearest the town of Avignon; charged to 
receive pil , and also particularly to attend to the . 
vation of the bridge, and to construct others over the ‘ 
This was the origin of the fréres pontifes, of whose labours the 
Pont du Saint- t yet remains a monument. 

In 1669 the rapidity of the current of the river carried awa: 
several of the arches ; and these never having been 
the bridge was shortly afterwards reduced to a ruinous state. 
It has long since been replaced by another, in : more central 

tion ; but the old ruin still remains a strikingly picturesque 
men which more than once has called in request the pencil 
of French artists, and will more than repay the attention of 
any tourist who may happen to bea’ to this neighbour- 
hood. 


rayed the boatman, for 
ary, to convey him across 
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A TEA-GROWER’S TROUBLES. 


Reference has occasionally been made in our columns to distur- 
bances in Sylhet, lying in the N. E. district of Hindostan. A resi- 
dent of Baltimore, whose son is Superintendent of three or four 
Tea Plantations in that neighbourhood, has kindly put at our dis- 
yy we extract from his last letter, dated Sylhet, 
4—Hd. Alb. 


I told you, in my last letter, not to be afraid of what you 
saw in the about the Khansias and their outbreak 
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; ese hills. They are also armed with matchlocks and 
pom Nam All this, however, is just found out; and when I 
jast wrote, we thought, as I then told you, that it was only 
one of the old outbreaks. , 

‘As early as last September, I received a note from the Ma- 
gistrate of Sylhet, asking me to come into the station as he 
wanted to see me on important business. Of course I went 
in, when he told me that, from information received, he had 
every reason to believe that there would be a rising of the 
Khansias when cold weather came ; and as he knew that Thad 
a large number of them working for me, he wished to put me 
on my guard and begged me to watch their movements, as 
they only made an excuse of work in order to spy out the 
situation of the country. At this time Government for 
some reason, taken nearly all the troops away from Sylhet, 
leaving only 60 to do d duty, and 200 at Cherva Ponjee to 
keep down any rising in the hills that might take place. I had 
in fact some Khansias, who had come to me for work. — 

Thus affairs stood until December, my Khansias working 
well and getting paid regularly according to contract. In De- 
cember, however, they commenced to get fidgetty and give me 
trouble by making demands for advances of money and 
to be paid for this and that extra, until at last we came to a 
direct quarrel and they all left; and, as I afterwards found 
out, swearing ven, ce and saying that as they knew that I 
always had lots of money at the Garden, they were comin 
back to burn and pillage, whilst I was to be skinned alive an 
then burned. That did not bother me much, as I knew that I 
would have timely warning and so be able to give them a 
warm reception. 

Early in ym oe came out from the Magistrate, 
saying that 600 K made a descent upon the plains 
and seized the mail, and that night were to attack Sylhet after 
burning down the Tea Factories. He that the Planters 
should come into the stations for safety. In case we refused, 
he sent out twenty Minié rifles with cartridges. {immediately 
sent messengers off to my outlying plantations and to the 
neighbouring Planter, Mr. J to come to Lulla Cherva 
for consultation. In two hours we had all met, four of my as- 
sistants, Mr. Jennings and his assistant, and myself, altogether 
seven of us. We came to the conclusion to bring all monies 
and papers to this garden and defend it to the last. We had 
plenty of guns and rifles and platen, with trustworthy natives 
to load as fast as we could fire. We were able to beat back 
1000 Khansias. 

All this time the neighbouring villages were in a tremen- 
dous state of confusion. All the rich men both of the country 
and in Sylhet packed up their valuables in boats and went to 
Dacca, whilst hundreds of the poor Coolies flocked to the fac- 
tory for protection. —- began to look squally. At sun- 
down we seven met again, loaded our arms, drew Tots for our 
solitary watches, and eye some of the most trustworthy of 
my own Coolies on the tops of hills as picket guards, to be 
visited by one of us every half hour. e then had a jolly 
dinner, and all but the watch went to bed, ready dressed, and 
belted with sword and pistol. The night off, however, 
quietly, without an alarm, and I am sure that we all 
that they did not come. We found, next day, that they had 
been within five miles of us, but their priests, after consultin 
the entrails of birds and beasts in the old Roman fashion, h 
found out that it would not be a propitious time; so they all 
wanes back into om +“ without doing any harm. This 
lasted for two weeks, we keeping guard ey: night at the 
factory, and going to our own po Ba in the day. 

At last a relief of 100 men came from Cachar who were or- 
dered to make a demonstration towards Tynteahpoore, the 
guard of which was surrounded and expecting an 
hourly. On Saturday a. Udney, in command, halted 
here with his 100 men for the night on his way to Tynteah- 

re. esaee we sat down to dinner when my assistant, 
Bird, (we ceased meeting here at night) in charge of 
my factory at Autergatch about five miles from here, came 
over in hot haste, saying that 600 ias were entrenched at 
a village called Tabong, six miles from his factory. Udney 
then determined to make a forced march that night to Auter- 
























































troubles on any man who confidently the r 


two things. 


on the military results alone, omits from his view the necessity | } 


miliated foe, for a century. But that is not to be t 


settlement again before us. 
We believe that our armies will achieve substantial victory 
over the military force of the enemy. But the wisdom to 


wanting in the President. 


the blunder which the men are making 


day of peace, 
darkened American skies. 


were followed up by a convince 
abolitionism was powerless at W. 


bill for freedom in the Territories, and trace its probable effect 
on Southern minds. Vast numbers at the South believe that 
Cor has no power to legislate slavery into or out of the 
Territories, and that Mr. Lovejoy’s bill is unconstitutional. 
They recognize in it therefore the effect of the success of the 
Republican party, and at once on the dominant power 
a design to carry out abolition schemes. Those, if there are 
any, at the South, who believe that Congress has power to 
legislate on the subject, regard the use of the power by a sec- 
tional pasty 90 tyrannical, and unjust. When millions of men 
are in rebellion, misled by leaders who have already told them 
that the North will free their slaves and destroy their tamilies, 
is it wisdom, nay is it not madness, to accompany victo' 
with such evidence of the temper of the victors as this bill af- 
fords, and whose effect on the minds of the mistaken South 
can only be to confirm them in their errors? Can any man 
convince them by such arguments that they were errors? 
Men are mad who suppose that the nation will have peace 
while these continue. Northern mails went for the first 
time to New Or! a few days ago, carrying the Northern 
pers, and the first papers which for a year have been al- 
a to beng ny city Pah the ae —- the news of 
the triumph of the Repu party in the passage of that 
bill. Does any one imagine that that news will help to develop 


make use of the military victory as the step toward the moral | dence and of n e 
victory, is certainly wanting in Congress. We trust it is not] by his hard-earned “ brass,” or to lay it out in as at 

ut unless he appreciates the im-| remains, he is not slow either to give or to lend. All } 
portance of the first are related to the other, if he makes | “ folk” are probably of the same c 


Wise men must take a moral view of the state of our coun-| what they would if the mills were running six full 
try in — opinions of the immediate future. Every one | less easy to speak. - fam 
can see that if victory at Richmond, and victory at Corinth,| half rations without feeling it 
proof to the South that | well fed before. The effort to make 
ngton, and had received | thirty must needs be a severe one. It means not only the sub- 
its death-blow simultaneously with secession, then we might | stitution of oatmeal and water for bread and milk, but the 
expect a rallying to the Union of the entire body of Southern | absolute renunciation of much that cannot well be spared. 
men, except the leaders who would be doomed. But ifatthe|In a poor family as well as in a rich one, there are 
same time with victory over their armies, we send them| fixed expenses, which cannot be suddenly reduced. The 

roofs that abolitionism reigns in our councils, then they can|rent must be paid, the children must be fed. In such 

y be ex to yield willingly, and the day of submis-| homes there are so few luxuries that retrenchment to be 
sion is far off. Take for example the ipesege of Mr. Lovejoy’s | effectual must tall upon necessaries. What, then, becomes of 





melted from the hills,” the land would be at peace, and to-day | average wages, is one of gomgonetive felicity. In return for 
the imperturbable seer is naming another time with the same | eleven hours’ work per day, 

unhesitating confidence. And the people are given to believ- | maintain them, at the present price of food, in health and com- 
ing these prophets, because “the wish is father to the thought,” | fort. They can keep a roof over their heads, furniture within 
and we are ready to hang our faith in an early close o our their walls, bedding in their chambers, 


ey receive W: sufficient to 


on their floors, 


p bi- | decent clothing on their backs, and either lay by a little sur- 
lity of promising it. plus or dispense some small but effectual aid to their less for- 
But the future depends first on God, and secondly on the | tunate kinsfolk and neighbours. The life of a mill-hand may 
American people, and it depends on the American people for | have no aspects of sentimental prettiness—especially when the 
irst, for the result of the military part of the | mill is situate in a narrow street, instead of a semi-rural val- 

trouble ; second, for the formation of a united people out of|ley. But its substantial advantages over the life of a farm la- 
the present combatants. He who rests his predictions of peace | bourer are vividly exhibited at a time like the present. So 


ong as the mill is kept going, there are constant work, regu- 


of moral results, no less important than the physical effects of | lar earnings, and a state of domestic comfort to which the 
vicfory. We cannot too often call attention to the vast differ-| peasant rarely attains. When the mill stops, 
ence between a foreign war and a civil war. It escapes men’s | tirely, the diminution of intemperance is the first sign of re- 
minds when they reason on the results of victory. If we were | duced means of indulgence. The repletion of the pawnbroker’s 
fighting a foreign nation, we could withdraw our troops after | stores is the next pe of hard times. The withdrawal of 
a series of great victories, and remain unmolested by our hu-| deposits from the sav 

he end of| reached the more thrifty. An appeal to the parish officers, or 
this war, and for that very reason victory in battle is not the | to relief committees, is the last resource of all—and a resort to 
final result to which we must attain before we have peace. | which some will in no extremity consent. There is, perhaps, 
Mr. Lincoln well understood this, when he warned the nation | not a single operative househol ——— the whole cotton 
that after fighting we should have the same old questions for | district, in which one or other of these 


lly or en- 


ngs-bank is an index that distress has 


ndications has not ap- 


peared. The minority of one-fourth who are still in full em- 


sloy, are not a separate, still less an unsympathetic, class. 
here is nothing churlish or selfish in the dogged indepen- 
frugal industry of the mill-hand. If he loves to put 


nis 
, or of some branch of it, 


in supposing | —and where one is in full work, two or three are on halftime, 

that a bloody battle and a terrible defeat of the rebels is to be | and a fourth “out.” They help each other, and they retrench 

the end of rebellion, and the seal of the Union; if Mr. Lincoln | that they may doit. The wife puts off buying her spring dress, 

shall fall into the profound error that the war can conquer re- |—the husband gives up his beer or pipe,—the young hands 

bels into Union men, without any other victory over their rea- | learn to stint as soon as they learn to earn,—an t 

son and their affections, then we may look to a long distant | body is pinched a little in order that the general distress may 
h the blackest clouds which have yet| be less acute. 


thus every- 


Of the two hundred thousand whose wages oe but half 
ys,—it is 

The family who can put themselves on 
ly must have been very 
shillings suffice for 


the a a thousand whose means of subsistence 
have utterly ceased? Their case is none the less grievous that 
they have probably come to this sad pass by painful degrees. 
In nearly every case their work would ually diminish from 
six days to none at all. Not till he found himself absolutely 
unable to g on would the millowner close his doors. But 
even then, if he be worthy to represent his class, he would not 
close his pay-office. He would make advances to his hands, 
proportioned to their custo! earnings, on the faith of their 
continuing in the district and making repayment in better 
times. is was done in 1847, and, we doubt not, is being 
done now to a very large extent. The people are well worthy 
of such confidence—and the manufacturers could not better 
help them through the crigis that falls with such unequal se- 
verity on capital and on labour. But the largest capital, the 
profoundest faith, and the warmest good-will, cannot enable 
the millowner to pay more than a third ora fourth of the 
usual wages when the mill is standing for weeks and months. 

In tens of thousands of families, therefore, a a a day 
may represent all that can be got from this source. We know 
what that means. The rent unpaid—the furniture sold, bit by 
bit—the books and —— gone for what they will bring— 
even the bedding from the floor to which it had been 


































gatch, so as to attack them early in the morning. I of course 
went with him. Before we started, an ex came from 
Sylhet giving a repetition of the news. e were off from 
Autergatch at the peep of day, but on arri at Tabong 
found that the cow had_ retreated, so that I my only 
chance of seeing a fight, as I could not leave my business to 
go any further. Udney however followed them upto Tynteah- 
poore, relieved the , and pressed forward into the hills to 
form a junction with Col. Richardson, who was said to be sur- 
) Since then they have had a good many fights. Col. 
m is said to have lost 100 men out of 300. The 

Khansias build stone stockades at the head of some pass, 
and when they are charged roll down huge stones, thus crush- 
ing the troops to death. When the stockade is forced, they 
retreat. Richardson has not enough men to hold the stock- 
ades that he takes, and is thus forced to retire for the night. 
The next day the same stockade has to be taken; one of them 
has been taken eleven times. However, lots of troops have 
now gone up to him ; and in 80 days they will be whipped from 
one end of the hills tothe other. There is now not the slightest 
danger of their again coming down upon the plains, as they 
have too much to do where they are. They have no idea of 
the st of war. I forgot to tell you that I arrested one 
whom I found juts about peeves as he will not answer 
any questions ink it quite li he will be hung. I had 
20) Coolies after him through the , tal before I could catch 


Union sentiment in New Orleans? That it will make Gene- 
ral Butler’s work any more easy? That it will convince New 
Orleans that the North is not abolitionized ? 


could save the Union and restore peace to its broad extent in 
thirty days, if the destructive element of radical abolitionism 
was ed out of Co But what can conservative men 
do? We appeal to the ident of the United States at this 
moment to be the Saviour of his country. Let him now place 
the weapons in the hands of conservative men, and they will 
finish the work of the war. He has been steadfastly supported 
by them. He declared that he would sustain the Constitution 
and the Union, and trusting in his good faith he was at once 
surrounded by the strong men of the nation, and we say with- 
out hesitation to-day that he has derived his only steadfast, 
unwavering, unvarying ayes for six months past from con- 
servative men, e the fierce abolitionists have cursed him 
with the most bitter curses. If he looks for a peaceful coun- 
try di his administration, he must look to conservative 
counsels alone for that result. Conservative men desire, now 
that the opportunity is presented, to go to the Southern men in 
cities towns which are accessible to our commerce, and 
there reason with Southern citizens. We demand arguments. 
Will the President place them in our hands? Had he vetoed 
the i m bill in the District of Columbia, it would 
have been worth a hundred thousand Union soldiers in New 
him. He is in jail in Sylhet. Orleans to-day! If, as we believe will soon be the case, Gen. 

The Kankin are also up in arms. live in independent McClellan enters Richmond in triumph, the moment for Mr. 
Tupperah, three day ey south of Byline They have Lincoln to answer this demand will have come. In times like 
killed a whole lot a the peers a Fey pe mes fe gee ns on Ya voice ome 
is to annex the ah’s land to Briti man, and the fate of our ion, which, r the passage of the 

ong gi aren Ine. consider safe in the hands of Con- 





THE END OF THE WAR; PLAIN SPEAKING. 


wisdom to Congress, but we 
Prophets are abund t in these days, and not a few of them 
them 


trust yet that it w By tate 7 in the person of the Presi- 
dent himself. On General McClellan and General Halleck 
now rest the result of battle; but on Mr. Lincoln, and his 
course with reference to Northern as well as Southern 
unionism, rests the end of the war.—J. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, May 15. 





edit newspapers. It has not been a common practice for 

to utter their predictions in Delphic style, lea’ the reader 

eee ae ees te wien to look. fo t, 

they have ed the gift of second sight with so much confi- 

dence that have pronounced again and again with cer- 

tainty on the future, naming Gays of the mouth, almost 

h end of the war would be 

All signs fail in a dry time” is an old verb, and all 

Frecien ot peace fail as | as the war lasts, most y- 
our cotemporaries in particular has been noted for 

phecies of the end of the war When it 

of the rebellion was predicted, began, the crashing 


by 
July. Jul by in astorm 
pr pen ee A tg Dent in a of war, with the tramp 


g 





DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


The conservative men of the North and of the Border States | 


. | out undue pride, it may be accepted 
London Morning Star, April 28. 


reduced—the Sunday clothes all pawned, and the work-a-day 
clothes wearing to tatters—the children absent from school as 
well as mill, and getting but porridge or potatoes in place of a 
full meal—the father and mother care-worn, listless, perhaps 
fretful, in their enforced idleness—the elder girls and boys saun- 
tering about, learning youth’s hardest lesson, to submit; prac- 
tising its severest virtue, patience ;—these are the inevitable 
incidents of the state of things that has been growing for ten 
months past upon our cotton districts. Nothing but an im- 
mediate cessation of the Amerian war can prevent its grow 
worse. Even were peace at onee restored, the raw 

could not come in trom the South more quickly than orders 
from the North, which are quite as much wanted. India 
slackens its supply, and does not greatly increase its demand. 
The world cannot be made at once to fill up the huge void 
which war has created. Lancashire must lay its account with 


a part of the nation as London or Westminster. Every acre 
in the island is under bond to share its produce with the 
weavers and spinners of the Northern towns. There is no 
need to urge the obligation. There is'an honourable readi- 
ness ev here to succour from the national resources the 
victims of a national calamity. But Lancashire, prondiy self- 
reliant, declines such succour until she can no longer help her- 
self. hike London merchants were to the Lord 
Mayor the initiation of a general fund for the relief of manu- 
facturing distress, the Mayor of Manchester was conf 
with leading fellow-citizens upon the state of the district. It 
was the unanimous feeling tt local means should, for the 
resent, be made to suffice. The Chairman of the Manchester 
Board of Guardians adduced —_ which ae Sane to 
supersede the necessity of an investigation been pro- 
posed ; and the charitable societies of the district were com- 
mended as the most appropriate channels of supplementary 
relief. If anything is required, it would seem to be the formal 
suspension of those Poor-law tests which the local boards ap- 
pear to have, for the most part, set aside on their own m- 


dis- | sibility. It is obviously unwise as well as cruel to exact from 
sacrifice i 


a man the all and the jormance 
of some useless task, before affording him the help which he 
does not ask till his notorious means of subsistence are ex- 
hausted. If Lancashire is content to be self-sufficing at a time 
like thie, Lencathies should: bo‘siee - As it is, 
a noble example of forti independence . pre- 
sented ; and when external help can no lange refused with 
with cheerful gratitude.— 


, a cee 
DUST HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 
It has been the policy of England.to foster a spirit of hosti- 
lity to this country the Canadian people. They are 
pL ath apie» Smee Poretng oe prt amy And, on the 
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occasio’ f the Trent 6 vuessel, elaborate plans were formed for 
the Reanbandnent of Detroit, Chicago, and other frontier cities 


by expeditions fitted out in Canada. 


The question naturally arises, whether the successful close 
ainst the Southern rebels will not afford a good 
ibility of another war with 
our northern neighbours. If Canada were independent we 
should never go to war with her, nor she withus. With Eng- 
land we are constantly liable to quarrel, and the only guaran- 


of the war he 
opportunity for obviating the 


tee against war is the 3000 miles of ocean which separate us. 
This guarantee is neutralized by 
British North America by British forces. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding has given notice of a motion to abro- 


gate the Reciprocity Treaty, and to appoint a new Commis- 
It would seem that this | 
Commission ought to demand such material guarantees for peace 


sion to negotiate another treaty. 


us would involve the political independence of the British colonies. 
—Harper’s Weekly Journal of Civilization. 


Mr. Gladstone labours to show that England has pursued 
towards us a high-minded part, and he thinks that posterity 
will so declare. It is safe to say that there is not a man born 
in America who so thinks. The opposition to us in England 
has been almost precise] 
our weaknesn —)dle. 


wening Bulletin, May 13. 





THB ALBION. 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1862. 
The Latest Tidings from Europe. 
The interest attaching to American affairs becomes more 
and more keen, as the lack of the all-important staple causes 
suspension of labour and the consequent train of ills in the 
thickly-peopled manufacturing districts. Thus the Liverpool 
steamer of the 3rd inst. brings information that the patient en- 
durance of the cotton-weavers at Ashton-under-Lyne is at 


length exhausted, and that in a public meeting attended by 6,000 


persons, a resolution was passed, calling upon the government 
to recognise the Southern Confederacy and adopt Mr. Cob- 
den’s proposed alteration in maritime law—an amendment 
being negatived, advising on the contrary that England and 
France should aid the U. 8. to “ crush out the rebellion.” The 
mere coupling together of the two parts in the Resolution 
adopted—one practical and immediate, the other prospective 
and vague in its operation—leads us to think that the mani- 
festation was not a very serious one. Rather than act upon 
the counsel thus given, we expect to find—if the pressure upon 
the industrial classes i that Ministers will go down to 
the House of Commons and ask a vote for relief. Under this 
impression, we pay no heed whatever to the rigmarole about 
intervention, that has been current here for the last few days. 
That the French and British Ministers at Washington have 
been instructed to urge delicately upon the American Govern- 





ment the crying need of cotton in their respective countries is 
by no means impossible. Beyond this, we deem it waste of 


labour, to discuss improbabilities, simply because newspaper 
correspondents are prone to make much ado about nothing. 
Parliament re-assembled, after the Easter recess, on the 28th 
ult.; but the proceedings have no attraction for the distant 
reader.—Experiments and discussions still continue on can- 
non-shots and plated defences—a question 330 years old, if we 
may credit an account given at a late meeting of the Archo- 
logical Society, briefly described elsewhere—Lord Canning’s 
return from the government of India has been the occasion for 
heaping deserved encomiums upon him in print. The Knight- 
hood of the Garter is also awarded to him, as to Earl Russell 
and the Duke of Sc .erset and other less conspicuous Peers. 
Punctually on the 1st of May, notwithstanding all prognos- 
tications to the contrary—and with a gorgeous ceremonial, well 
managed and grand and witnessed by thirty-three thousand 
spectators—the second International Crystal Palace of Eng- 
land was formally inaugurated. We are yet without a detailed 
t; buta y telegraphed from Halifax ennounces 
that 1851 has been surpassed, alike by the splendour of the 
spectacle and by the wondrous show of contributions. The 
Duke of Cambridge officiated on behalf of our beloved and 
sorrowing Queen, to whom the day and the public festival must 
have been fraught with most poignant associations. Having 
passed a few days at Windsor, her Majesty accompanied by 
her young family set off for Balmoral on the 30th ult., and must 
have reached her quiet retreat there at the very time when the 
National Hymn was being chaunted in her honour in a place 
and style unexampled. Allusions to the ease and rapidity, 
with which railroad journies are made, are scarcely worth 
penning at this period; yet the fact may be recorded that the 





royal family passed over the distance of 600 miles without a 
break, alighting only from their cars at Perth to partake of 
breakfast.—The GreatSExhibition was attended on the second 


day by 82,000 visitors, the admission price being one guinea. 


Some idea may thus be formed of the magnitude of the enter- 


prise and of its success. 


The fickle Neapolitans have welcomed the King of Italy 


the military occupation of 


in the proportion of their opinion of 


the Queen of Holland’s visit. 

A Russian loan of fifteen millions sterling is announced ; but 

loans are so common, that the fact produced no sensation. 
The War; a Week Big with Events. 

If Sunday be not the appointed day for attacks and move- 
ments, it is a particularly lively day with the news boys here 
in this city. On Sunday last the streets were alive with these 
ministers to public curiosity; and truly they had much to tell. 
The unopposed capture of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Gosport, by the U.S. forces, and the voluntary blow- 
ing-up of the redoubtable Merrimac, were items indeed 
that could not be expected to lie over until Monday morn- 
ing.—The surrender of Norfolk must have been anticipa- 
ted, for a body of only 5000 men under command 
of General Wool was landed at Willoughby Point 
on Saturday morning last, and advancing upon the city, 
with the merest semblance of opposition, was met by the 
Mayor and a deputation of the inhabitants who proffered 
quiet submission, the Southern army having been withdrawn. 
It was at first reported that the valuable Dock-Yard had not 
been burned and laid waste; but the contrary proved to be 
the fact. The occupation was accomplished with the greatest 
ease, and General Viele was installed forthwith as military 
Governor. The Merrimac meanwhile lay quiet between 
Sewali’s Point and Craney Island, not attacked and not at- 
tacking. But she was abandoned by her C. 8. officers and 
crew during Saturday night, having been set on fire so that 
she blew-up at an early hour on Sunday, relieving the U. 8. 
Government of an incalculable amount of anxiety, but leaving 
the public and naval people generally somewhat vexed that 
| her prowess had not been tested a second time, whereby cer- 
tain problems might, they think, have been solved. Whether 
the Merrimac was short of coal, or whether her Commander 
did not like the look of the long odds laid against him, has 
not yet been made apparent. The evacuation of Norfolk was, 
it further seems, just made in time, as regards the with- 
drawal of the garrison, for Suffolk—at the intersec- 
tion of the rail-road from Norfolk, Northwards to 
Petersburg and Southwards to Weldon—has now fallen 
into the hands of the Federal General Burnside. From 
General McClellan’s army information is rather scanty ; 
but we learn that on the 14th inst. his head-quarters were at 
| Cumberland on the Pamunky river, so that he may be said to 
have fought his way out of the peninsula between the James 
and York rivers. The iron-plated U.S. steamers Galena, Mo- 
nitor, and Naugatuck were reported as long ago as ‘Monday 
evening last, nearing a point within a mile of Richmond. It 
is strange that we have no further intelligence of their attack 
upon it or other movements.—General McDowell is supposed 
to be still occupying Fredericksburg. On the whole, the dear 
public is again becoming impatient as regards the grand army 
of the East. 

Crossing a long slice of this Continent to the grand army of 
the West, we have still to report comparative inaction in the 
neighbourhood of Corinth, where two vast bodies of men are 
almost within reach of each others’ guns, and their Comman- 
ders, Generals Halleck and Beauregard respectively, must be 
sensible of each others’ strength. We abstain from repeating 
the thousand rumours current as to numbers and condition of 
both. It is plain that the battle must soon be fought.—The 
Mississippi has been the scene of more activity. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Wright, which still holds out against the 
U. 8. Naval flotilla bound down the river, there was a gun- 
boat conflict this day week. It was commenced by 
eight Confederate vessels of this class, iron-plated and some 
fitted with rams; it lasted an hour, and ended in the loss of 
three of the attacking squadron, two being blown up and one 
sunk,while of the six pitted against them by Capt. Davis, U.8.N., 
one only sustained serious injury. However terrible all the 
new artillery and newly planned steamers may be in print, it 
is clear that human life is less sacrificed since their adoption. 
—Cotton-burning is reported at several points along the Mis- 
sissippi, and we profoundly regret to read a Proclamation 
from General Beauregard, exhorting Planters to pursue this 
insane policy of destruction. 

New Orleans appears to be in undisturbed possession of 
General Butler, U. 8.; but there are no evidences forthcoming 
of a development of Union spirit. Amid the immense amount 
of details published in respect to the capture and occupation 
of this city, we find one incomprehensible document. It is a 
letter from the Captain of the French war-steamer Milan, at 
anchor off New Orleans, protesting against the brief delay of 
48 hours in the threatened bombardment, accorded for the re- 
moval of women and children. The Captain is made, in print, 
not only to threaten responsibility to his Government, but to 
demand at least sixty days for the evacuation!! Surely this 
must be a misprint for hours.—It is expected from moment to 
moment that tidings of an attack upon Mobile will come to 





with a tumult of fétes. We note also that he has been good | hand. Pensacola was added {o the list of captured places by 


enough to vouch for the desire of his connection, the Em- 


the papers of yesterday evening. As to Savannah and Charles- 


from entertainments given at her Imperial abode in honour of 


course, with limitations as to contraband of war, and such others 
as the situation must necessitate. Herein is a sedative, the 
only one at hand, for foreigners irritated by the 

off of trade; an appeal also to the self interest of 
Southeners themselves, who are thereby invited to retum to 
their ordinary pursuits. Whether this latter effect will follow 
we do not pretend to predict ; at least the document is timely’ 
—Not so with one from General Hunter, the 
U.S. forces in the Department of the South, and dated g 
Hilton Head, 8. C., on the 9th inst. Therein he proclaims aj 
Slaves free for ever, in Georgia, Florida, and Sout, 
Carolina, on his simple ipse dirit that slavery and may. 
tial law are incompatible in a free country! A gurer 
mode of prolonging the war indefinitely could hardly, 
in our opinion, have been devised. It will inflame the 
Southern mind beyond measure; and if General Hunter 
be sustained by the President, we abandon all hopes of a re. 
union. This, we observe, is the view generally taken, saye by 
the ultra Abolition journals. The principle herein foreshs. 
dowed may indeed be pushed into practice by the superior 
military power of the Free States; but it must end in total 
ruin of the South, accompanied, on the part of the North, by 
the necessary maintenance of immense garrisons, prodigious 
disbursements, financial crises, heavy taxation, and final disar. 
rangement of trade.—The North is rich, young, vigorous. Jt 
can stand much ; it could not prosper, with a Hungary ora 
Venetia gnawing at its vitals. Is it true, as suggested, that 
the object of the Abolitionists is to prolong the war? 

British North-America and its Railways. 

So much of our space is claimed by matter pertaining to the 
great war raging in the South, that we have neglected even to 
put on record two important incidents, bearing more or less 
upon the welfare of the neighbouring Provinces. In the first 
place, the home Government has declined to ask Parliament 
for the desired pecuniary aid in completing the line of railway 
communication from East to West, from sea to lake, 
limiting its offer of assistance to a guarantee of in- 
terest towards enabling the Provinces to raise the 
requisite funds by public loan, “at a moderate rate.” 
The means therefore do not seem to be forthcoming for the 
present; and the project, so far as they are concerned, must 
be made to assume some other shape.—In the second place, 
the Canadian Ministry, feeling, we suppose, that the endurance 
no less than the pocket of the people has been taxed to the 
last limits of endurance in the matter of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, have adopted a new device for lightening its enormous bur- 
dens. They have brought forward a Bill for amalgamating the 
Grand Trunk with the Great Western and others—a Bill that is 
odious with all the worst feat of poly, and modestly 
proposes to throw old creditors overboard until provisions 
equally scandalous and novel are made. The United Com- 
pany, for instance, is to be liable for none of the debts of the 
late individual Companies, though their property is to be 
turned over to it. The plan indeed is of so objectionable a 
character, that one local journal states that, if passed into law, 
it “ would smirch the good name of Canada; while another 
says that “such a bare-faced and immoral proposition was 
never before made to a Legislature.” Is it come to this, that 
several insolvents can go into partnership, and by such simple 
P clear th ives of debt? We hope the Bill may be 
thrown out, if the Ministry be thrown out with it. 

The recommendation of the Militia Commissioners is not to 
be carried out. Only 20,000 men are to be called out, this 
year, for drill—Mr. Patton, the newly-appointed Solicitor 
General West, has been defeated in the Saugeen Division in « 
a contest with Mr. McMurrich for a seat in the Legislative 
Council.—The Toronto Leader ably vindicates Canada from 
any just share in one of Mr. Seward’s recently volunteered 
announcements, which was to the effect that “the emancipa- 
tion of the American continent from the controul of Europe has 
been the principal characteristic of the past half century.” Mr, 
Seward’s rash generalisations are so frequent, that we are com- 
pelled occasionally to let them pass. 








Tampering with a Telegram. 

Not a few opprobious epithets are from time to time still ap- 
plied to Mr. W. H. Russell by portions of the American press, 
and not the least common among them is the term “ stock- 
jobbing.” The reader is probably aware how this appellation 
fell upon the late correspondent of the Times, but a short time 
before he was hunted out of his occupation by Mr. Stanton, 
though General McClellan and the President of the U. S. were 
content to recognise its usefulness, and to risk any possible in- 
convenience to themselves that might accrue from it. And 
we must own that there was no obvious injustice in the re- 
proach. When, about two months ago, a Congressional Com- 
mittee imitated on a grand scale a certain illegal act of the late 
Sir James Graham, which irretrievably damaged his reputs- 
tion at home, and brought reproach upon his country from 
abroad—when, we say, the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington broke into the recorded secrets of the telegraphic con- 


peror of the French, as to the latter’s guardianship of the Vati- 
can. In reply to an Address, he is reported to have said with 
emphasis, that “much as Italians wish to recover Rome, 
the French wish quite as much to terminate the occupation of 
it.” In confirmation of this little speech, to which the old adage 
is applicable, se non é vero ¢ ber t;veato, we have it announced 
that General Goyon, for tong time past the French Com- 
mandant in Rome and the devoted partisan of the Pope, is 
absolutely recalled and is in Paris, while the fair Eugénie 
manifests thereat her vexation and spite, by absenting herself 


ton, there are no tidings, that are trustworthy, concerning ad- 
ditional military operations against them. the land, that apparently convicted Mr. Russell of having 

This is but! an outline of the vast and simultaneous proceed- | availed himself of his peculiar position, to turn a penny in 
ings, taking place from day to day over an enormous extent of | Wall Street. It was made out that, at the close of December, 
country. But the week has also brought to light two Proclama- | during the last agony of the Trent affair, he had sent over the 
tions that may have a prodigious influence upon the duration | wires from Washington, to a friend at the New York Hotel 
of this awful strife. Not both however in the same direction. | who occasionally dabbles in stocks, a communication thus 
Quite otherwise. The President of the U.S. has issued his,| writ down: “ Act as though you heard some very good news 
declaring the blockade raised after the 1st of June, so far as | for yourself and me, as soon as you get this.” Hereupon the 
New Orleans, Beaufort, and Port Royal are concerned—of | Herald cut one of its harlequin capers indicative of malignant 


fessional, a message was pounced upon and paraded through 
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hooting about ui f muy ot the Winter Garden. Mr. Bateman’s personati f th 
es ovo agari® it oe Sous by ae aie FRusic. codons a tous and noble on mn of ‘thet <utpaianen Ser 


“journals of civilization,” too happy to cap the climax of 


their abuse. 

Within the last eight-and-forty hours, chance has enabled us 
to declare with perfect confidence that, neither on this occa- 
sion nor any other during his stay in this country, had Mr. 
Russell any interest of any kind, direct or indirect, in opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange. Our readers will believe that 


Mr. Gottschalk’s Concerts are so decidedly popular, that we de- 
vote a special line to reminding our readers that his last appear- 
ance for the season is advertised for Tuesday evening next. Mr. 
Grau enhances the attraction by announcing the concurrence of 
“all the Artists of his present Company.” We trust the public 
will be considerate, and the artists too, in the matter of encores. 
It is often said that a New York audience is the coldest in the 
world. Are they oot, with some reason, afraid of demonstrating 


we should not make this assertion without full knowledge of’ their satisfaction, lest it be misinterpreted by vanity, and so they 


the fact; but neither should we make it, in the teeth of the 
above circumstantial evidence to the contrary, had we not 
something more to add. It is simply this: the two important 
words, “and me,” were never transmitted at all—they were 
interpolated by some unscrupulous knave connected with the 
press or with the House of Representatives. We have seen 
with our own eyes the slip whereon is printed the communi- 


cation received from Washington, and we have heard from the | “the roses are bright by the calm Bendemeer.” 


lips of the Telegraphic Operator an assurance that it is the 


be troubled with more than is set down in the programme ? 





Drama. 


In the lives of most persons who read, there comes a time when 
to revel in the romances of Sir Walter Scott is an exceeding lux- 
ury, an unspeakable delight. Then the heart is full of sunshine ; 
the soft summer breezes are freighted with the music of hope; 


Eager, youthful 
fancy, burning at the wizard’s touch, follows, with delighted 


original delivered by himself. It does not contain those two | vision, his fair creations and shapes of old renown. 


words; it is an exact transcript of the message; and it 
was thus expressed : “ Act as if you heard some very good news 


for yourself. Dine assoon as you get this.” This word “ dine” 


is omitted by the interpolator, who thought probably that one 
continued sentence would serve his base purpose better. It 


Emperors of thought and hand 
Congregate, a glorious show, 
Met from every age and land, 
In the plains of Long Ago. 
Bluff, blue-eyed Cedric feasts in his Saxon home. Dark Ivanhoe 
charges through the lists, “‘ before the eyes of ladies and of knights.” 


was meant as a playful allusion to a fear expressed by Mr. | In Sherwood forest roam the archers of Robin Hood and stout old 


Russell, in a letter of the previous day, that the refusal to de- 


liver up Messrs. Mason and Slidell, then deemed imminent at | Wood tree.” 
Washington, would lead to such immediately serious conse- | the heart with his simple devotion. 


Friar Tuck. Merry King Richard wanders “under the green- 
Wamba, the faithful, wears cap and bells, and melts 


The haughty Templar, pale 


quences, that certain contemplated Anglo-American dinners and terrible, falls dead from the height of his wicked presumption. 
must be postponed indefinitely Thus melts away into nothing- Imperial Rebecea, alone and loveless, stands apartin the sublimity 
ness all this cock-and-bull story about “ k-jobbing Rus- of sorrow. We see them, hear them, sympathise with them all. 


sell.” We only wish we knew and could publish the name 


of the miscreant, who tampered witha telegram to give cur- 


rency to a lie. 


The storm-wind that howls around the lonely tower of Ravens- 
wood, the wild, prophetic voice of Meg Merriles, the clink of the 
chisel of Old Mortality, the martial music speaking the doom of 
Mclvor, the agony of Jeannie Deans, the death-cry of poor Amy 


It may be asked, why did not Mr. Russell contradict this | Robsart, the songs of the White Lady of Avenel—these, and more 
story, before he sailed? We are informed on the best au-| than these, have then a wonderful meaning alike to heart and 
thority that his friends here decided for him that, having suf- | mind, a charm for which we can but sadly grieve when in the arid 
fered many libels to pass unnoticed, and in this case not being | C°U"S¢ of years it passes quite away. 


amenable to the American public, it was wiser to leave it un- 


Fascinated by the romantic spirit of those old days that would 


font i J scarcely live in history but for the pages of Sir Walter, Mrs, Bate- 
— hom the ome os ili critics, it is cana an man has written the tragedy of “Geraldine.” Its story is a story 
. ussell tary ’ slig 


sense of relief that we now find him aad prove him distinct 


from the common herd of speculators. 


Minimum. 


* There are three modes, it seems to us, in which newspaper 


of the time of Edward the First—he of the long legs, who warred 
for the Holy Sepulchre, and overcame the gallant Wallace. The 
scene is laid in Wales. A bold Baron—they were all bold Barons 
in those days, and rather villainous Barons, into the bargain—has 
amused a leisure hour by desecrating the home of a poor Welsh- 
man. He has killed the children; thrown the father into a dun- 


, beneath his castle; kept the wife and moth layth: 
squabbles are or might be voided. There is the sublime inaif- | *°" we pe eat preg yt ay my 


ference of contempt—good enough in its way, and often the} Bard, has escaped. 


for awhile, and then cast her aside to perish. The grandsire, a 
It should be premised, also, that the Baron 


wisest course. There is rejoinder and grappling on the point | bold has two daughters, the eldest of whom is Geraldine, the other 
at issue—more manly but uncertain in itsresult. Lastly, there | Zdith. At the opening of the play, Geraldine, whose affianced 
is the smallest of all modes—abuse. The Hrening Post of this | lover, Hubert de Bourg, is absent in the Holy Land, is, as a precau- 
city betakes itself, when hard-pushed, to the last, being, we tionary measure, betrothed to that good knight’s father. In the 
presume, too self-sufficient for the first, and too sagacious to midst of the festivities incident to the pleasing occasion, arrives 
trust itself to the second. When snow was on the ground, we the Welsh Bard, who, after rehearsing his wrongs in a wild and 
set before our readers a public avowal, on the part of one of melodious chant, declares his identity, and explicitly curses the 
its Editors, of his } . oe one ain’ country, which spoke whole concern. Then, overcome by anguish and fury, the old man 
’ 


well for his candour at the moment, but could not tend to in- 
crease his own intelligent readers’ faith in his motives for inces-| the minister of 
sant abuse of England. When we made this plain statement, the | the station of Confessor. 


falls dead. Six years elapse. The Welshman, set at liberty, has 
become a priest of the Romish Church, and has constituted himself 
ng In the house of De Lacy he occupies 
He has poisoned the respective fathers 





Post neither kept silence, nor denied ; it contented itself with an | of Geraldine and Hubert, and to Geraldine herself has administered 
allusion to our “ childish nonsense,” or with words equivalent. | drugs that have crooked her form and impaired her beauty. He is 
—On Saturday last, we appealed from Philip drunk to Philip | 2°W, in pious serenity, awaiting the return of Hubert, hoping that 


sober, and showed, by quoting the Post's own language, that once the lady's deformity will chill the lover’s ardour. 


In this hope, 


. ‘ however, he is disappointed, Hubert not being of the volatile 
hile it had a lucid interval. Again, there is neither si- ’ a yeery- 6 

a oo . ial: ® ; poy = pes ge . > § w kind for whom love is “ oftener in the eye than in the heart.” It 

i. ~e ana ns whic y> of “ ining to the al should here be noticed, as the primary defect of the play, that the 


and misrepresentation of American journals.” 
come to this ? 


What, has it 
Has American journalism become so delicate 


lady herself is all along unaware of the change she has undergone. 
But with the return of Hubert comes her knowledge of her 
own hunchback. At first her pride revolts at enforcing him to 


and thin-skinned, that it must take refuge from a disagreeable | marriage; but finding him true, she is reconciled to wedded bliss. 
application of plain truth, in a pitiful outcry against the inso- | Edith, meanwhile, falls in lové with Hubert. Perceiving this, the 
lence of attack ? We knew that for a long period of time there | priest resorts to a new scheme, and by adroitly persuading Geral- 
was extant here a most fantastic squeamishness about the in- | dine that her husband and sister are guilty lovers, arouses all the 
iolabilit: certain , OW il ded up to com-| terrible passions of her nature. She instantly determines to kill 
ata tte = par ye = Pees know her sister and herself. Edith admits her love, but protests her in- 
sense ’ 


that a similiar halo of sanctity attached to all that fell from 


a iat then a" 





that Hubert and ndith love 


he Anat press. What is more, we are not likely to take each other, and that she is standing in the way of their happiness. 


this hint as the Post intends it; that journal must write with 
far less bitterness and prejudice against Great Britain, before 
we can be bound over to keep the peace with it, or to treat it} wilts and is incarce 

perforce with one grain of the respect that we entertain for the | ported by her sister and 


American people. 


Another word. In recapitulating the three common styles in 
which newspaper controversies are carried on, and in pointing 


In this belief she swallows poison. Subsequently, the priest, 
thinking all is well for him, avows his machinations and exults in 
his fancied triumph. Thereupon appears Edith. Then the priest 
Hubert rushes in, and the heroine, sup- 
band, passes away 
To where beyond these voices there is peace. 

The literary qualities of this tragedy are not remarkable. It is 

comprised in five acts; and, for the most part, written in blank 


out how our antagonist descends to the puniest, we forgot to | verse, of rather s commonplace description. A few scenes only, 
mention that still lower deep whereinto he has on this occa-| and those for the benefit of Gambo, the Jester, are in prose. The 
sion also precipitated himself. We mean the retort of a false | language, though often quaint and fanciful, is rarely poetic. The 
accusation, in return to acharge that is unanswerable. In the | dialogue is at times stiff and at times sluggish. The wit, tho’ good 


same little editorial paragraph of Tuesday last, that has drawn Sowerer itis p= Ah Pm comme © 
tones 


forth these comments, the Post, we are sorry to say, is guilty of 
this extra meanness. It had been belabouring—its “custom 
always in the afternoon”—some of our London brethren for 
their prognostications about the great Civil War, when it saw 


Albion of this city, was for awhile subject to accesses of pro- 
phetic feeling, but its inspirations were of no better order than 
that of the Times and Zraminer, and of late it has prudently 
restrained its drivel to the abuse and misrepresentation of 
American journals.” To this charge of being given to prophecy 
we offer a flat denial: our files will show that it is as entirely 


gratuitous and unwarranted, as the warning of our neighbour | 10%* 


er: nor x in that 
fit_to append these words: “Our amiable contemporary, the oceur to the listener as a bore in iteclf and a weight on the move- 
ment of the play. But aside from all defects, the tragedy of 
“ Geraldine” 8 of us- 


is so darkly by 8o felicitous 
tural power — nely pictorial of the conflict of vast 
and a ane ee ey it }- 





is prepostergus, 





trifle forced. When, 


Mr. Davidge, a very little a good way. 
But the work is pecially endabl a tic merits. 


be dull and tedious. The iden that a 
six years 





crusader’s story, in 


in situation 


80 
and 
passions e triumph of noble 


Full justice is done this tragedy in ite performance by the com- 


ctly audible not to say vociferous | ® 


ught by agoay in the brain of age. 

Loo! — the white hair and tremulous limbs, and listening to 

the voice as it breaks into curses that kill, one remembers a 

sublime picture long since made immortal in the words of Thomas 
ray :— 


—= madness which is wro' 


On a rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood, 
eaes in the sable = of woe, 
+ eyes the poet stood : 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair, 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air;) 
And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
It is an effort that rises into natural majesty—a creation that 
dwells, vividly grand, in the admiring recollection. 
iss Bateman’s impersonation of Geraldine is one of her best 
be efforts. The analytic powers of the artist cope successfully 
with the details of the character. She blends “the heart of wo- 
man’’ with the “‘man’s firm soul.” (She recognises, with —— 
intuition, the domi of the intell over the emotions. 
Even as a girl she is thoughtful, grave, Cgnites, Her very joyous- 
ness is sober. Heaven lies about her. hen she loves, It is with 
that pure, beautiful, limitless affection that is rooted in the soul 
and not the passions. Only for a while, when torn with cruel 
jealousy and the belief of more cruel treason, do those 
passions overcome her. Then, tost upon a sea of agonies, she 
suffers and acts as only such a nature can, when uated on to des- 
peration and madness. But this wild mood passes with the cause 
whence it sprung, and her death scene is a scene of triumph for the 
roud, far-seeing, magnanimous intellect. Miss Bateman’s ideal of 
jeraldine seems to me very nearly perfect; and if she fails to em- 
body it perfectly, it is from a lack, not of foree—which she dis- 
lays in large measure—but of intensity, of that feeling too deep 
lor words, which is so well typified by the swelling of some 
bh wave, seen from far off as it breaks on gray, lonesome rocks 
joquent of power though sending forth nosound. It should also 
be noticed that in Geraldine as in Juliet, she is prone to give undue 
prominence to certain effective points, thus in some d mnarring 
the continuity of the whole performance. Where, however, there 
are so many beauties, we may well pardon those defects which expe- 
rience, as well of life as of the stage, wiil in good time remove. It 
should never be forgotten in our criticisms of Art that persons—in 
whichever of its departments—who undertake to interpret either 
the facts or the ideals of human life, can never say anything 
perfectly well till they are perfectly well possessed of something to 





say. 

Before leaving the subject of “Geraldine,” I ought to remark 
that the minor characters were all creditably played; though it 
must be admitted that Mr. Wallack, who —— the Priest, 
looked and acted very much like a , old-tashioned bandit, 

from the pages of Rinaldo Rinaldini. 

The fair conqueror of the hour has left me but a brief space for 
otherthemes. Let that, however, be improved. 

re gm Geet of jo and ee 7 not 
surprising—and, leav th, en refuge ina “ ce.” 
The piece is atanaeng bey its name indica: r it moves the 
spectator to tears. The scenery is beautiful ; e , in e- 
ral, good. As a spectacle, “ The Sea of Ice,” at Keene's. will vic 
with “The Enchantress,” at Niblo’s. Wallack, meantime, has 
revived Bulwer’s comedy of “* Money,” and promises to revive 
“E *s Friend,’’ “Henriette,” “Americans in Paris,” 
“ The s Daughter,” and “The Little Treasure.” Mr. Les- 
ter Wallack will have a Benefit on Monday evening, and will play 
in “The Romance of A Poor Young Man.” 

I hear that an Armenian actress—whose name, Aroossyak, signi- 
fies the Morning Star—has achieved a remarkable triumph on the 
stage at le. Managers, who are on the lookout for 
novelties, have here a chance. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Hancies. 


Barnum’s Dog-Show, which has lasted through the week, 
has been extremely successful, drawing crowds and en- 
tertaining them well. Mr. Butler’s spotted mastiff of Russian 


breed ied a “ Siberian blood-hound,” is an immense and 
t animal. The Irish wolf-dog also struck us as 
ne of an almost extinct race ; and among the New- 
ee of nie wengne Daren a 
e@ tors to Newport, we are to perceive that the 
Ocean House at that hiful watering, lace has again fallen 
into the experienced excellent pot of Messrs. Kerner 
and Birch, of the Clarendon.————That little 
Vanity Fair publishes an “Order,” no. 1963, signed Sean. 
tonius,” in these words: “ All War News, a. 
my 


ments, to be immediately suspended, incl t 
suggests also, as a subject for an ~—y b - “ Pha- 





to be that which will elevate a weight of 38,000 
Ibs. the height of one foot in a minute of time, equal to about 
pounds at the rate of four miles an hour. Paul 
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it. A waggish old squire was one winter day 
with a minister, when he all ped and fell. “My friend,” said 
the reverend gentleman, “sinners stand on slippery places’ 
“T see they do,” said the squire, “but unfortunately I can't!” 
‘or the sole privilege of taking the p) in 
the Great Exhibition, the Stereoscopic Company have, it is 
said, paid the royal commissioners the sum of 1,500 guineas. 
M. Robin, the conjuror, who is now performing in 
London, has a ee a eae sae ‘ — a: 
child, of about t years 0 , is suspended by a single hair 
of its head, with the aid, as M. Robin tells us, of a magteal po- 
made, invented expressly for the purpose. In the 
Gazette of Bankruptcy it is stated that Mr. Roupell, late M. P. 
for Lambeth, whose unsuccessful buil ulations have, 
it is understood, principally contributed to involve him in his 


present difficulties, has offered his creditors a composition of | 


7s. 6d. in the pound. His father died about two years since, 
leaving him £100,000. The last trick of Paris shop- 
keepers is to put olives in glass jars made to es 
contents. You buy large olives (they are dearer as their size 
increases) at large olives’ prices, and it is not until you ge 
home you detect the cheat. Prince Albert’s “ Golden 
” have been selected from his speeches, and published 
in London, printed on “ toned” D 9.27 Excellent evi- 
dence of the decorum, order, and good conduct of the troops 
in garrison at Montreal was marked at the recent entertain- 
ments, where with about 5000 pieces of crockery on the tables 
each night, and consequently used three times over, by three 
divisions of men, the whole b at table was 
the handle of one teacup. Natural history has many 
in Australia. The first ostrich has been landed alive 
nm Melbourne. The tench has been successfully introduced 
into The angst Portugal has officially an- 
nounced his marriage-———-,Mr. Tennyson corrects two 
errors in his Exhibition Ode, as it eppeneed in the Times. As 
we quoted the Ode from the 7imes, we append the correction : 
—In the second line “invention” should read, not “ inven- 
tions;” and, further on, “ Art divine,” not “Part divine.” 
Although the judicial expenses of the Mirés trial are 
borne by the state, it has cost the accused more than 200,000f. 
The of Lady Louisa Thynne, daughter of 
the late Marquis of Bath, to Lieut.-Col. the Hon. P. R. B. 
Fielding, son of the Earl of Denbigh, has been solemnised in 
don. H. M. Theatre in the Haymarket, London, 
was opened on the 26th ult. under the management of Mr. 
Mapleson, with “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” The musical direc- 
tor and conductor is or Arditi, well known here. 
Mr. D. Huntington has elected President of the National 
Academy of Design, in place of Professor Morse, who has de- 
clined er te i eae are about 
sending aquatic ¢ pion, Richard Green, to England to 
compete with the Thames champion oarsman. He was to sail 
about the beginning of March. The Yelverton case has 
been again opened at Dublin, the ments on the bill of ex- 
ceptions taken by Major Yelverton 
Court of Common Pleas. g 
a has been ee FB re Sass ny with pistols 
deggers, entered one of t , garroted the 
and made off with 800,000 francs. The bur- 
lesque by Amateurs, given on Thursday night at Niblo’s 
Saloon for the benefit of the Woman's Hospital was altogether 
a success, and did high credit to the gentlemen, for 
the most part Germans, who ee itup. The room was 
thronged with the beauty and ion of the city. We are 
lad to hear that the performance will be repeated. 
The propriety of admitting Mr. Edwin James to the N. Y. 
Bar is in the profession. Naturally, the ¥. Y. Herald 
takes his part. 


> 


Obituary. 


Tue Prince or Capva.—The Prince of a 
the late King Ferdinand II. of Naples, died at the 
betta, Turin, on the 22d ult. He had been 
excruciating complaint for several weeks. He was in his 5ist 

. _He is the who in 1886 married a young Irish 
taay, Miss Penelope Smith, thereby incurring the hepese 
ee who er from Court, and 
him . He liv r many years in France, Eng- 
land, Sex eal Maina, whase he olla enmest ane uain- 
tance of Italians abroad, and made a certain — of liberal 
and patriotic tendencies. For several months Thad been a 
suitor with the Italian King and Parliament for the recovery 
of that property of which he had been deprived by his brother. 
His —,é were with him to the last hour, and then went to 
the royal hunting 


-box of Stupinigi, where King Victor Emma- 
nuel offered them a quiet home. 


brother of 
otel Trom- 
from an 


At Cheltenham, Mr. C. March-Phillipps, late M.P. for Leicester- 
shire.—In London, Col. Lillie, late Ceylon Rifles. He was present 
at the Battle of Waterloo.—In London, Col. C. Allix, late Grena- 
dier Guards.—At Dover, Lt.-Col. A. R. Gale.—At K, 

B. Oliver, Esq., M.D., surgeon to H. R. H. the late Duke 

—Mr. Murray, of Touchadam and Polmaise, one of the — 
landed p jetors in Stirlingshire. He is succeeded in his n- 
sive estates by his eldest son, Lieut.-Colonel John Murray, of the 
Grenadier Gds.—The Count de Séze, formerly a peer of France 
and President of the Royal Court of Paris, but who resigned in 


n, 
Kent. 


and not the smallest accident occurred. (The name of the place 
where this interesting experiment was tried, is not mentioned. 
It was undoubtedly at Shoeburyness.) 


Lord Elgin has appointed Major Scott, H.M. 5th Foot, Capt. 
Baring, of the late ist European Cavalry, and Lieut. the Hon. 
A. Stewart, R.H.A., to be his Aides-de-camp. The citi- 
zens of Montreal have recently entertained the soldiers of the 
Garrison to “ tea and turn out.” The party was so numerous, 
that the guests were divided, and received on two separate 
evenings. Both affairs are said to have passed off most 
ably. Lord ee in his official rt of the great Volunteer 
Review at Brighton on Easter Monday, speaks very ly 

of the and mancuvres of the men. The whole 
| of the Militia of Ireland have been called out, at different dates, 
for twenty-one days’ training. 
— > --— 
TWO COURTS-MARTIAL OVERRULED. 

A British Court-Martial is the greatest m: of criminal 
jurisprudence, ancient or modern. It is said to be a Court of 
discipline ; and yet it is a Court in which that highest rule of 
discipline which requires a commanding officer to command 
only that which is for the good of the service seems to have 
no force. It is said to be a Court meting for moral certainty 
and divested of all technicalities; and yet it isso shackled 
by forms that days and weeks are consumed in draughting the 
forms of questions, and it is so swathed in technicalities thata 
man who comes to give general evidence as to the character of 
another is not allowed to be questioned as to the purity of his 
own. It is said to be a Court of Honour, and yet if the most 
humiliating and crushing oppression, committed by one or 
many, should be it upon the whole mass of evidence, this 
crime, which is of all others the most dishonourable, is not 
censured in the finding of the Court. When we are, for the 
first time, told that a man is to be tried by his equals in the 

rofession to which he has devoted himself, that he will be 
heard and then absolved or condemned, as the convic- 
tions of his companions in arms shall 
clined to say that no other tribunal can be so sati 3 
that if a man does not come scathless from such an ordeal he 
must deserve his doom. This is not so clear in ice. 
These inquiries are neither short, nor simple, nor satisfactory. 
We to-day publish the conclusions of two of these Courts 
Martial—one in the Navy and one in the Army. That in the 
Navy lasted a week; that in the Army lasted twenty-eight 
days. So much for the promptitude of such proceedings. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the result is proved by this—that 
in both instances the finding of the Court was manifestly 
wrong; and was censured by the Head of the Department ; 
and in the latter instance the sentence was disallowed. 

The first of these cases was very simple. A British ship of 
war,—one of the finest line-of-battle ships in H. M.’s service,— 
moots ute aa with varyi 8 
are known to set to leew t . She con- 
tinued all night on a course which the Moser ieee, and which 
the Captain ought to have known, ~~ carry her within six 
or seven miles of an island surrounded by coral reefs. 
We are told by the official memorandum of the Lords of the 
Admiralty that the ordinary and natural precaution would, in 
such a situation, have been to make a tack before the ship 
could possibility be swept upon the reefs. This natural 


—_ was 0) , the allowance for leeway and current 
been insufficient, and the 


Y 


Martial agreeing upon 
Captains from all responsibility in ey 


of their ships. 
avy, and it was 
remind the officers 


Nothing could be more dangerous to our 
necessary for the Admiralty to step in and 
comparing this Court of the responsibilities imposed upo 
them by the Queen’s Regulations and the Admiralty Instruc- 
tions. 
The other case is a great military scandal. With the scan- 
dalous portion of the , however, we do not propose to 
deal. — not unfo . it in ~ ee details, and it 
would not be very edifying if we could. t the primary 
culty which strikes every one is why this Court i 
have been held at all. Ostensibly, or, as the lawyers say, 
7 the face of the pleadings,” the —_ Capt. 
Ro nm was not at all of a mi character. He had been 
16 years in his regiment ; he had borne most d ly the 
strictest discipline which it was in the power ot superior 
officers to command ; he had been the Cri cam- 
paigns, he had submitted since the 
stant sto of his ord! 





regiment’s return to con- 
leave, he had never recoiled 


L. | from the drudgery of extra stables, and he had, when ordered, 


ridden with a backboard in the tal ri 


1890, has just died.—At Philadelphia, the Hon. C. F. Ingersoll, | had 


ae a member of Congress from 1813 to 1815, and from 
Appotutuieuts. 

Her Majesty has intimated her intention to bestow the vacant 

ny Canning, the Duke of Somerset, Lord Russell, 

rd bury, and Lord Fitzwilliam.—Sir John Lefevre is 

about to retire from the office of Civil Service Co oner, 


mmissi , and 
the Hon. E. Twistleton and the Right Hon, Sir E. W. Head, KCB 
have been appointed Commissioners.—Mr. R. Moore to be H. M. 


Inspector of Mines. i 
Army. 
Fre.p-Barrentes anp Invapine Forcks.—A very impor- 
tant Artillery review, or experiment, on a scale of unusual 
tude, took place on 24th ult. in the presence of 
H. the Duke of Cambridge and a large number of Gene- 
ral and other officers. The was to ascertain the pro- 


bable effect of ordinary field batteries of 1 Armstro: 
in resisting the landi ye For this 
purpose a large number of cating tonsa, saperesnting bests, 
we towed out to sea by a steamer, and u at 
distances from 3,000 to 1,000 Five field batteries of 
Armstrong fire with shell from the 


1 to 


very Captain except those above him would have 

contribution. These and 

some of us le conjec- 

ble influence they may have had u 

pm ph it. mene any" Martial. Capt. Robertson 
fo fore the Court : 

tried because another man had called him by abusive 

names. Seven oS SS ee pes 

Dickson, possibly annoyed provoked by Capt. 

megs bee tm his fat in the ’s face, and had 


charges are | left Nassau, N. 
sels which 


pelled from the 


the brawl, and ht, we 

manly conduct. he him out, he would be 

= “a 7 of ene of Lam ‘hate not ae a mi- 
quiry, for the witnesses of the ute were civilians, 

and vould not be summoned to give evidence. He could not 

bring an action, on the trial of w 


iter down, 
disturbed 
pose, be cashiered for 


agree- | investigated, for the words are not actionable as slander, and 


the question “ blackguard” ’’ could not be 
tried. How, then, could Capt. Robertson have taken “ p 
ang = to vindicate his character?” We are not 

Capt. rtson. Upon the many private matters between 
Capt. Robertson and Col, Dickson out of which all this arose 
we offer no opinion whatever, but we ask what was the offence 
for which he was tried and sentenced to be cashiered? . What 
had he not done which in the eyes of the Court he ought to 
have done? If that word “awful” had not been so ostenta- 
tiously introduced, we should have had no doubt whatever 
that Capt. Robertson received this sentence because he had 
not fought a duel. If this was not his offence, we still find it 
vain to seek throughout the evidence for any other. 

The sentence of this Court was monstrous. If it be the duty 
of the officers of the army to follow up a quarrel in the hall of 
a club with a mortal duel on Wimbledon-Common, and if 
Courts Martial are to give effect to this duty under colourabl 
lawful language, it would be better to have the custom sewed, 
that it may be submitted to proper rules and protected 
per forms. But, that sixteen officers, after all this 
days’ inquiry, should have found that this Capt. Robertson had « 
been in’ an application to retire from the army 
by tn edin el bacmeminion, but that because he had been 
insulted as well as intimidated he ought to be cashiered, cer- 
tainly does not elevate our Dae of their wisdom or even of 
their feeling of fair play. e protest — being supposed 
to set up Capt. Robertson as a martyr, the system which 
has been invented to crush him is intolerable in any coun’ 


d | where a sense of justice prevails. So, also, the decision in 


case is a thousand times more fenton B, pe that only too 
lenient, but not less noxious sentence, which went to put our 


ry. | ships at the mercy of any lazy or ignorant Captain w 


hereafter see safety in the general “Pr enounced at the 

the Conqueror. e Admiralty and the 
Horse Guards re deserve our thanks for correcting ths 
indecentfenity and the indecent severity of these two startling 
sentences.— il 29. 


jmes, April 


In consequence of the remarks, as well as the recommenda- 
tion of the Judge Advocate-General, the Queen has been 
pleased not to confirm the sentence of the court, in the case 
of Capt. Robertson ; the prisoner is therefore released from ar- 


rough a channel in which the currents | rest. 


In the case of the Conqueror, the Lords of the Admiralty 
have published a special Memorandum, declaring Capt. Sothe- 
by highly culpable, and noti two changes in the “ Instruc- 
tions” for the service. The Article will commence with 
the words—“ The captain is responsible for the safe conduct- 
ing and steering of the ship;” and the last 
second Article will in future stand as follows:—* 
appear that the ship has been run on shore, or brought into 
danger of being run on shore, or wrecked, and that there has 


has | been any want of due care or precaution, or that the foregoing 


orders have been disobeyed, the captain will be held respon- 
sible for the same.” 


Navy. 
Merat-PLatep War-Saip THREE CENTURIES SINcE.— 


nothing new under the sun. At a recent 
heological Society of London, Captain 


e 
by the Knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
Bosio the historian of the Order, which 


had been plated sheet-lead as a defence 
This vessel was built at Nice in 1530, and th ay 


diffi- | carack, 
d 


the city. She had six decks; a numerous and powerful artil- 
lery; and her crew consisted of 300 men. Capt. Windus gave 
nen eng particulars, for which we have no room to- 
y- 
Some Prussian naval officers have been in communca- 
tion recently with the Admiralty, with a view of purchas- 
ing a certam number of our sailing men-of-war. There 
1 be no difficulty on the subject,” says the Army and Naty 
Gazette, “ as we have a large fleet from which they will beable 
to pick and choose.” If there be any truth in the report that 


“ 


- | the Prussian government is negotiating with our own for the 


purchase of certain sailing men-of-war, it must be for use as 
training-ships, or for covering with iron-platers ——A banquet 
has been given, on board the i jest 

to Capt. i 


pon 
have nothing to do with the * 


heavy, but if one of the 
of the old ones, we must 
——The Bermuda 
lowing information. 


Havana, Mobile, and New 
P, on 4 crui 
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New Publications. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Thomas Hood's Works, Edited by Epes Sargent. 


PE | RR Putnam. 
A...’ Taylor's Prose Works. Vols. IV. and V........--- Ditto. 
esof Sorrento. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe...... Ticknor and Fields. 
e Pearl of Orr’s Island, by Ditto..........2..-.---+-++> L 
Jo’ of Alfred Ely, a mer of War in Rich- 
mond. Edited by C. i bdeiennscaseedvevicssecd Appletons. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son. By Norman 
WinGRl. A. cnnnneeesvabossbetervenggnscesccocsescccsse Burnham. 
Can Wrong be ht? By Mre.8.C. Hall............---- Ditto. 


he Struggles ro" Jones, and Robinson. 
. By One of the Firm. By Anthony Trollo 
The Old Judge, or Life in a Colony. By Ju 
Haliburton 
The Heir to 


Harpers. 
ick and Fitagerald. 





Ashley. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Au- . 
thor of “ East Lynne.” ............. wihtengeFaneniees ...» Ditto. 
Chronicles of Car! aa Littell, Son, and Co. 

Instruction for Naval Light Artillery, Afloat and 

Ashore. By Lieut. W. H. Parker, U.S.N. Illus- 

CREE, 60 civ nn cbUibbedes 6 cbesee cs seleduh osgahseseses Tan Nostrand. 
First Lessons in Mechanics. For the Use of 

BONS. « 20.05 voce cciccccccccccce coccccsccecvescsceccecs Appletons. 
The Presbyterian Historical Almanac, for 1862. 7 

By Joseph M. Wilson... ..........2.e2eeseeeeeeeeee J. M. Wilson. 

Hine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Third and coneluding Notice. 


At the foot of the First Gallery, where the long-enduring 
reader was left last week, he will be stayed a moment by the 
imposing aspect of Mr. Bierstadt’s Wind River Mountains, Ne- 
braska Territory, no. 98, and will perhaps be thankful that he 
can associate that region hereafter in his mind’s eye with 
something more tangible than visions of hypothetical negroes 
occupying an unapproachable soil—so common before the com- 
mencement of the Civil War. He has here, in place of all that 
bootless strife, a scene that combines nearly all the accessories 
of landscape—and something besides—wood, water, snow- 
capped heights, and herds of wandering deer. The combina- 
tion, it is true, neither suggests a close transcript of Nature nor 
is it a particularly felicitous composition. It is too ambitious. 
There is too much in it, reminding one of attempts to depict the 
Delectable Mountains in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” such as 
one sees in splendidly illustrated editions. Had it been less 
cold and ungenial in treatment, and had its huge peaks ap- 
peared less liable to tumble over each other, Nebraska might 
be more tempting to an emigrant with an eye to the pictur- 
esque. As Mr. Bierstadt represents it, it isa country of “ mag- 
nificent distances ;” and so we pass on to a small but charm- 
ing sketch by Mr. Gifford, in the back-ground of which lies 
the city that gave rise to that expressive designation. This 
—one of the few happy fruits of the war—represents Sunday 
Morning in the Camp of the Ith Regiment, on Arlington Heights, 
the Chaplain officiating as the central figure, and his simply-uni- 
formed audience scattered about at “ magnificent distances,” 
not so close as fielders at cricket, saying more for 
the artist’s happy grouping than for the reverend ex- 
pounder’s attractive eloquence. This is no. 104; its pendant. 
being no. 178, a Bivowac of the same gallant corps. In this 
latter the mingled atmospheric influence of moon light and the 
camp-fire is given with singular skill. 

A larger canvas next invites us; no. 107, by Mr. Kensett, 
Twilight, whereby mountain and vale are for the most part 
clad in the appropriate “sober livery” whereof the poet sang. 
The crimson colours yet lingering in the West touch lovingly 
here and there, and with a grace peculiar to Mr. Kensett, who 
is recognised easily by his method of handling the foreground, 
while the rounded mountain that already sleeps in shadow 
and throws its mantle overthe valley does not tell so imme- 
diately of his method. The subject is solemnly and feelingly 
treated. 


Several smaller landscapes, on the same side of the room, 
claim attention for various merits: no. 112, by Mr. W. Hart, 
Scene near Gorham, Maine, tor sweetness of composition and 
pencilling of foliage; Mr. Suydam’s Salt Meadows, L. I., no. 
129, for pervading air and light and well graduated distance, 
being qualities common to his works; North River Scenery, 
no. 136, by Mr. Hubbard, for the two good points that distin- 
guish no. 112; Mr. James M. Hart's Rather Stormy, no. 142, for 
truthfulness and characteristic movement, notwithstanding 
that the water on the weather shore is ruffled as tMough it 
were to leeward ; also the same artist’s View on Loon Lake, no. 
160, a sketch only, for the exceeding loveliness of the cloud- 
lets; Autumn on the Androscoygin, by Mr. Bellows, no. 146, for 
high and careful finish subordinated to general effect ; June, 
no. 179, by Mr. Casilear, for the drawing, grouping, and 
colouring of the trees, which we hold to be the best here on 
show; no, 185, Andalusia, by Mr. 8. Coleman, Junr., for its 
rich warm glow; and no. 188, Near St. Augustine, Florida, a 
very unpretending little bit, by Mr. Bristol, for the skill with 
Which the idea of a graduated distance is conveyed in a 
Very small compass, and—being a scene in a flat country— 
with no natural objects diminishing relatively in size where- 
With this effect may be aided. It is also curious to note here 
on a limited scale an instance of the effects of juxta-position, 
to which we alluded in our last week’s article on the Academy. 
This clever landscape hangs betweeg two others, both of which 
it almost treats as the Merrimac treated the Cumberland in 
Hampton Roads, while itself in turn is not slightly damaged 
by such close contact with inappropriate neighbours. It 
would, however, have been beneath the dignity of a Hanging 
Committee, to attend to such a trifle as this—And now there 
temains but one more landscape on this wall to notice, if it be 
Rot a bull to term a picture by that name, which is made up 
of rock and sky and water. It is Sunset on Grand Manan, no. 
168, by Mr. W. Hart, a strange medley of good and bad. The 


upper sky is, perhaps, somewhat hard and cold for so glowing 
an atmosphere, but the rich and withal luminous effect of the 
golden-tinted clouds, that cradle the setting sun, is deserving 
of all commendation. The lofty rocks, too, through which the 
sea makes itself an oblique passage, are excellently drawn and 
coloured. What is defective in this sea-piece is just the sea 
itself. Woolly and wooden is it beyond endurance, and no 
less surprising than disagreeable, as the work of so excellent a 
workman.—Mr. Hart might take pattern from one of the tini- 
est but happiest sketches in the Gallery—overlooked without 
doubt by nineteen out of twenty visitors. We allude to no. 
125, Water Lilies in a Lacquered Tray, awkwardly set so far as 
form is concerned, and all but spoiled by ugly framing. But 
Mr. J. LaFarge has thrown in the flowers with a few ex- 
pressive touches, and given such transparency to the small 
modicum of water, as might well be imitated in larger and 
more pretentious subjects. 

And now we come to one of the very best pictures in the 
whole Exhibition, The Apple of Discord, no. 141, by Mr. H. P. 
Gray, a group of three-quarter length, and a great advance 
upon any thing that we have heretofore seen from his easel. 
Itis the old story, for Mr. Gray still clings to the favourite 
subjects, and affects the style of his predecessors of three cen- 
turies since. Venus—tvictrir she might be called—holds out 
her hand for the prize, which the “Dardan shepherd” can 
surely no longer withhold. Nude even lower than the waist, 
the figure might pass for that of Modesty herself, so entirely 
free is it in pose and expression from any the least suspicion 
of meretriciousness. She wears her delicate flesh as though 
it were a garment, not as though it were intended that the 
“sense should ache at it.” And so with him, who “hangs 
over her enamoured.” A reproach of mythology disappears ; 
there is not in his look the slightest semblance of the Satyr. 
The artistic merits of this admirable work correspond with 


point with Mr. Gray—is carefully correct; the colours 
are harmonious and well-blended; the flesh is flesh, not 
paint. You will come back again and again and stand 
before this canvas, which deservedly occupies a central 
post of honour, and like it better the longer you study it. 
We congratulate Mr. Gray on his success, and the Academy 
on having for its Vice-President a Member, who makes so de- 
cided a mark in a walk neither generally popular nor easy to 
tread. For, the difference between the olden style that Mr. 
Gray imitates, and the modern style that finds patrons and 
purchasers, will be especially obvious to the lounger who 


Mr. Healy’s dashing half-length of a modern young belle, no, 
178, a girl playing on the harp, and entitled Musical Thoughts. 
This clever bit of slap-dash challenges you to bow before its 
brilliance.” The jaunty pink apron reminds you, if you bea 
citizen, of the show of bonnets and dresses last Sunday in the 
Avenue—not that N. Y. ladies wear aprons in the street, but 
that dazzling seems to be the aim of the mode. Admiration 


Healy understands this impatience, and paints up to it. His 
“ white is so white and his red is so ruddy,” that he who runs 
may read. For the rest, the young lady’s eyes are undeniably 
pretty ; Mr. Healy’s drawing is decidedly good; but though 
the arms be well outlined, fhe left one—prominent across the 
strings—is painty and unlike flesh. Such as it is, however, 
the sparkle and the gaiety hit the public taste ; and, what said 
the poet-essayist?—‘“ he who lives to please must please, to 
live.” 

About three-fourths of the small contributions hung in the 
Second Gallery being either far above or far below the line of 
sight, we cannot pretend to notice many of them. Prolific 
Mr. Huntington has a pretty pair, no. 225, Katrina Van Tassel, 
and 233, Juliet. We notice also with more or less approval, 
not dwelling upon their respective merits, Mr. Boughton’s 
Helping Hand, no. 258; Mr. Hennessy’s Getting Himself Up, 
no, 259,and The Flower Girl, no. 276 ; the grapes in Fruit, no. 
265, by Mr. A. Fisher; Mr. Eastman Johnson's little gem, 
Warming her Hands,no. 281, which it is an absolute outrage to 
find hung so low ; Raspberries, no. 284, by Mr. J. Williamson ; 
and A Strategist, no. 295, by Mr. Hicks. Mr. de Hass has fur- 
thermore a small but striking Marine Sunset, no. 317; Mr. 
Tait exhibits some elaborately finished Sheep, no. 330; and Mr. 
W. Morgan, in the next following number, A Dream of Peace, 
being a female figure seated, makes us wish that the dream 
were a little nearer to our eyee—in referenge to the position of 
the picture, as in more serious affairs. 

The light in the Third Gallery is so bad, that it would have 
been judicious to close it. We could just get a glimpse of Mr_ 
Rossiter’s Wise and Foolish Virgina, no. 423, an illustration of 
the Scripture Parable. Itis of cabinet size, and possesses much 
merit as a composition, being nicely drawn, and the many 
figures well modelled. But Mr. Rossiter did not imitate Mr. 
Holman Hunt in conscientious preparation for this work. 
The latter artist, it may be remembered, when about to paint 
“The Finding of Our Saviour in the Temple,” was said to 
have spent several years at Jerusalem tracing likenesses of the 
Rabbis down through successive generations—which argued 
more for his zeal than his judgment. But Mr. Ros- 


siter has gone to the other extreme. His five decorous and 
cheerful maidens, with oil in their lamps, might be seen any 
day promenading the Fifth Avenue; their five drowsy and 
more décolletées sisters, Whose lamps have gone out, may also, 
we presume, be seen in sundry “palatial mansions” in that 





the spirit in which the group is conceived. The drawing— | the 
that we remember in former years to have been rather a weak | im 


strolls from this grave portraiture of the Goddess of Beauty, to | Precisely th 


must be taken by storm, not won ; a sensation that steals gra- = 
dually over one is held to be too slow for these days. Mr. 


Like youthful maids, when sleep descendin, 
Warns them to their silken beds. ad 


One does not require so much external light, to see Mr. A. 
Wust’s Just Before Sunset, Manchester, Vt., no. 467, for it con- 
tains in itself a large supply of that commodity. It is a cu- 
rious picture, a large oblong; and from its position in the room, 
and the horizontal lay of its long rang® of mountains, it ap- 
pears to buttress-up the colossal Mr. George Law, heretofore 
mentioned. Its peculiarity however consists in this. Midway 
up the wooded hill-sides, the light of the declining sun draws 
a strong line of demarcation between the upper and lower half 
of the canvas. Floods of yellow above, and sheets of un- 
broken dark green below, make up a whole that is singular, 
to say the least of it. We prefer a trifle hanging near the win. 
dow, The Meadow Oak, no. 441, by Mr. G. H. Smillie, with the 
mention of which we beg leave to bow ourselves ou nfess- 
ing that we have found better entertainment in the Exhibition, 
than we expected on first entering it. 

— 2 


BLOCK-BOOKS. 


A London paper thus reviews “‘ Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis’ le plus Ancien ‘Monument de la Xylographie et de la 
Typographie réunies; reproduit en fac-simile avec Introduc- 
tion Historique et Bibliographique.” It has been got up bya 
Monsieur Berjeau, and has been published in London. 

Even those who are not disposed to feel an interest in the 
religi controversies which preceded the great convulsion of 
the th century, called by us the Reformation, will own 
that we owe to M. and to his enterprising publisher 
something more than a passing acknow!] ent of thanks, 
for ae to the world of modern ers a fac-simile of 

e most 


portant of the “ Block-books” which heralded the 
roduction of the art of printing. 


Fortunately for our , there is no necessity for us to 
into a minute detail of the various successive thi 
t into existence, and to ex- 


pto! into the Xyl hus and 
hus. Of the extant “ Block-books” the t most 





4 
veral copies of the “ um” in the British Museum, but all 
it b only collecting all the ~~ known 
and upon the Continent, that M. Berjeau 
has succeeded in reprod the work in its complete and 
state, one from one and another from an- 


source, and 80 up the entire set of sixty-four 
of was the bout condlont 


this work there have been printed only 250 copies, so 
be scarce and valuable: it is executed in 


ee. See 

aS vertical instead of hori- 
zontal lines, and with Secee anes uncut, precisely 
as was the case with the old “ Block-book” of four centuries 


But the work has a deeper interest of ite own. There is no 
doubt that for several centuries previous to the Reformation 
there was at work, in the moul ecclesias- 


and more especially the substance 
devoted henetives with 


young and old; we allude more particularly to those descrip- 
tive of the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and other events. 
It is curious that, both Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics the very name of the “ Brethren of Common Lot” has 
nigh passed out of remembrance. It would appear that 
they were always regarded 
with dislike, by the Romish clergy, 
mendicant bom Pee suppressed any 
Bull or edict. It would seem as if they had been raised up by 
Providence to stir ae ee Se 
awakening of t which eventuated in the Refo! 
tented 


, and even 
and more i the 


and that as soon as the work for which they were 


: 


A NAPOLEONIC FIASCO. 
The Comte de Morny is known to be ambitious in the way of 
dramatic authorship: and the M. Mocquard, whose name oc- 
curs in the following critique, is believed to have been the 
Count’s locum tenens. A Paris letter of the 24th ult. thus 
describes a very dull scene, where a lively one had been ex- 


pected. 

x juard’s appeared in the theatre of the 
pone 
instead of ur 


out it was rebaptised, and 
The Tambour of 1814,” is 


has at last 
PBuore 
the name of 








favoured spot—to use the words of Lalla Rookh— 
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tion of a still more effective kind, which had also the advan- 
tage of not getting any of its authors into trouble. The whole 
house—c and , of course, excepted—showed a 
strong desire to yawn and go asleep, and those who had hired 
boxes left them constantly for the vestibule behind, so that 
they could return to their places should anything extraordi- 
nary occur. While the actors were ing several he- 
roes of the Grande*Armée—Napoleon amongst the rest—the 
spectators were acting more successfully the a degree 
of ennui that can be produced by a tiresome play. 

The first act is very tame. Napoleon arrives at Leipsic dis- 
guised as a M. Lacressonniére, where he must cross a flooded 





river or lose twelve precious hours. The hero of Austerlitz 
hesitates to accept the former alternative, he being a bad swim- | 
mer. But a Count Mauréon, the son of an émigré, the spoiled | 
pet of an old uncle, a brutal fellow and stereot melo-dra- | 
matic traitor, advises the latter, with the view of delivering up | 
the peror to the enemy. But a vivandiére, called Jeanne, | 
conf€s to the rescue and reveals the plot, and she and Napoleon | 
jump into Mauréon’s boat before he has time to stop them, and 
thus saves France. 

This vivandiére again turns up in the second act. While the 
allied generals are studying the plan of an approaching cam- 
paign, a troop of soldiers introduce her to him in the charac- 
ter of a prisoner. The generals interrogate her, but Jeanne 
gives them very little satisfaction, for to a4 question her 
answer is invariably, “ J’ai sauvélapatrie.” This so provokes 
them that they leave the tent for the purpose of devising some 
means of making the bold Frenchwoman be a little less boast- 
ful, and in going out forget their plan upon the table—a piece 
of imprudence which they are destined to regret bitterly. 
Jeanne and Count Mauréon are left by th lves, wh 
the former makes a long inflated h on 
“rhyme masculine” and “rhyme feminine.” The Count in his 
character of a Frenchman is rather versatile. He allows 
himself in about five minutes to be converted from a Legiti- 
mist acharné to an ultra-Bonapartist. Both agree to run away 
: er, and Jeanne carries off the plan of the campaign when 

joing 80. 

The third act opens in the Tuileries on the morning of the 
ist January, 1814. Napoleon is hand in breast walking up 
and down the room absorbed in some deep scheme, when the 
King of Rome comes in to wish him the compliments of the 
season. At this point M. Mocquard wishes to be touching, but | 
he falls into mawkish sentimentality. By way of simplicity he 
makes the First Emperor pune a Jumping yack, which cost 
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also as a laudable instance of domestic economy, a virtue 
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on in a manner that if heard by 
would have certainly converted them as quickly to - 
ism as Mauréon was converted by the patriotic vivandiére. 
That very unfeminine female deserves the gratitude of the pub- 
lic for interrupting the lecture delivered to a little child. She 
flourishes between her thumb and forefinger the stolen plan ot 
the enemy's campaign, which she hands to the Emperor, who 
amiably says, “My child, by doing this you have saved 
France.” But Jeanne is not of the same opinion, She ab- 
ruptly contradicts her hero, when she says, “No; I saved 
the day that I saved M. Lacressonniére from the trea- 
wm his enemies.” 
fourth act is delightfully official. The rising curtain 
eee the “grande salle de réception” of the T , in 
w the Senate and are ranged in two long files, stiff 
and motionless as files of soldiers “standing at their ease.” 
M. Lacressonniére addresses them in a written discourse which 
M. Mocquard has extracted from the Monitewr, and the curtain 
falls amidst cries of “ Vive l'Empereur !” from the honourable 
tors. 
en o'clock witnessed the closing of this scene. Everybody 
looked sleepy without pretending to do so. And there were 
few who did not feel unwilling to remain to the end, for the 
— announced that ten scenes had yet to be gone through. 
At a discharge of musketry afforded a distraction to the 
sleepers, who awoke every time that the curtain fell. The 
orchestra at a quarter-past ten struck up a military overture, 
and the noise of battle was heard behind the curtain—‘ La 
toile! Levez donc la toile,’ resounded from all sides of the 
house. But when it rose, provoking enough, the fight was 
over. But Napoleon, like Death in the Apocalytes came for- 
ward on a white and very meagre horse. He did not show 
himself a equestrian, and nearly lost his balance in the 
saddle, which drew forth a satirical cry from pit and galleries | 
of “ Vive 'Empereur!” and an enthusiastically official one | 
from the figurantes on the stage. | 
In the other scenes there was a good deal of gunpowder dis- 
charged, a bridge taken by the Austrians, choruses of peasants | 
introduced singing patriotic hymns, and a good deal of mili- 
tary animation infused into the play, which ends with the fa- 
mous adieu at Fontainebleau, whence Napoleon takes his 
departure accompanied by the heroic Jeanne. The plot is not 
easily discovered of this official drama; and the whole action 
turns upon Jeanne’s efforts to save France, when Napoleon ; 
seems bent on losing it. | 
pt ta 
CHANGING SCORPIONS INTO WHIPS. 


The Frankenstein of Fashion has been fairly vanquished by 
the monster of its own creation. It was the Empress of the 
French who first decreed that ladies should walk t in bird 
cages, and instituted the new canon of taste that the feminine 
form is most graceful when it wears the semblance of an air- 
balloon. To that charming but remorseless dictatress the 
lords of creation are indebted for an insupportable amount of 
outrage to their eyes and damage to their limbs. It may be 
well sometimes for our peace of mind that charms of feature 
are balanced wy ugliness of outline, but assuredly a modern 
belle, in the full luxuriance of distended skirts, is more 
than a comely bust mounted on an ungainly pedestal. Venus 
— from the sea may be picturesque, but the same cannot | 
be said of a young lady whose form appears to be just emerg- | 
ing from the crater of a huge volcano. | 

oreover, we have to thank the temporary deformity of 
feminine attire for a niuch more t eyesore. se 
Fowke would never have dreamed of ing those hideous | 
domes with which he has surmounted the International Exhi- | 
bition building if he had not had the model constantly before 
him in the shape of a lady in her crinoline. But those abomi- 














nable hoops grate not only upon our sense of the beautiful, but | coat is said in most instances to be made of cambric muslin, | by Mrs. Dundas, came to lunch, and I had a lon, 
deal more rod 


upon other things which are a 
sensitive. In the streets they chafe our ankles; jn omnibuses 
they tip up and deposit huge splashes of mud upon our nose. } 
They convert the wife of our bosom into a distant relative, by 
us under the most fav ble ci t 
swain at 


er 
by an interval of nearly a yard, and keep the 
orn's length from his soul's adored. They make dedue- 
of places of public entertain- 
the as capacity of 


tions from the receipts of 
grotesque centaurs, 





ment by y 
space and transmute the male 


| folks who have some occupation besides enjoying themselves. 


> pen Now that the autocrat of the mode has cast hoo 
asi 


chorused by the adult male population of these realms, at the | 


teristic which will make 


| style of 


whose nether half is silk and muslin. The Empress ie is | broidery done by the women of fe Vos This invention 
responsible for all these horrors: let us rejoice then, at the vic- | also sets its face against the sewing- , 48 nearly every 
tory which has been achieved over her with her own weapons. | part of it must be handwork. It was purposely so de 

She invented crinoline as the badge of an exclusive coterie ; | to prevent an immense number of seamstresses being oudears 
and lo! it has spread itself everywhere. It has not, it is true, | thrown out of work by the increased demand for machine. 
so far as we are aware, descended to the apple-women; but sewing, which is not yet capable of effecting hem-stitch or em. 
housemaids wear it, entangling themselves hopelessly with the broidery. The Empress’s new petticoat is thus calculated to 
fire-trons like butterfles in a furze bush. This does not by any | be at the same time a very exclusive institution, and one that 
means accord with the views of her Imperial Majesty, who has | will give as much employment to the poor needlewomen as 
at last been forced to own that her cunning scheme has come | the new streets and boulevards do to the Letter from 
to grief. It is true that she and the ladies of her Court, hay- | Paris. 

ing nothing on earth to do, may wear bigger hoops than vulgar | 


peiepsetunieatin 
. a ae Pp VINCULA MATRIMONII FAST RIVETTED. 
ut even if they expanded them to such hu imensions that | : 1 : 
locomotion became impracticable by the aid of feet, making it |. L- a of ——— eter agen er bs 
needful that their skirts should be inflated with hydrogen, so | the last. S aisaint "Berth callie hb hearing 
that the breezes might waft them from spot to spot, the patri- ——— he ~4 oe apo ws of on, calling herself Her. 
cian attire would still differ from plebeian only in degree and | oor e. Sent ie Padres, 4 aon your — 3 me P 
not in kind. Consequently, the fair Eugenie turns up her | 2 Talses t Ay np be pvyitere Poy OF . 
chiselled nose at crinoline, and will have none of it. Here is — ro oo > yh. ‘<iear conbumh ° But po ~ 4 
a revolution more pregnant with fruits than the cataclysms of | -: 7 against the marri by the civil chamber of the C 
| of Cassation, I should have thought that to propound such 
nosition was to refute it. 
hen I noticed this case some months ago, I ventured to 
express a confident opinion that the article of the French code 
which makes a mi on the ioty of a person a ground of 
* : nullity of marriage, could not possibly be applicable to the case 
> a px y= fotepoony og a of ba pee ae lof a want of knowledge of the antecedents and qualities of g 


e, even maids-of-all-work will thrust them away with dis- 
dain, and of course 
them for the world. 

We fancy we can hear the shout of exultation which will be 


genteel young ladies would not be seen in | 


rage. But,oh! ye fathers and husbands of England, be not person. That a woman who meant to marry Peter and has 
too precipitate in your rejoicings! 
crinoline, but she has invenetd in its stead a still more stupen- 


n entrapped into m ing Paul should be relieved from 
| the contract is obvious justice ; but if a woman is to be heard 
|to say that she would not have married Peter had she known 
| that he had been a bankrupt, or a spendthrift, or a gambler, or 

a duellist, or a rowé, or a drunkard, or a convict, there is an 
end of all certainty in the marriage contract. Henry VIII. 
a > 1 act 4 parliament to.ensure himself being te 
: : : : | ceived a second time as to the antecedents of a wife on the 
There is something ominous in the a |pa rticulgr point in which he fancied he had been taken in by 

Ann of Cleves, but such nice and dangerous inquiry was ne- 
ver sanctioned by general jurisprudence either in England or 
France. The case now awaiting the final decision of the 
Court ot Cassation is no doubt one of great hardship, and one 
calculated to enlist every sympathy on the side of the lady. 
Madille. Zoé Herbin, a young gir of spotless character, be- 


Sugenie has demolished 


dous nuisance. That which is the chief recommendation of 
the new garment in the sight of its designer is the very charac- 
‘aterfamilias regard it with detesta- | 
tion. It costs a mint of money, and it cannot possibly be | 
washed for less than eight francs—just six and eightpence of | 
English money ! 
already linked with so many unpleasant associations. 
seems to establish a relation between attorneys and petticoats, | 
which is singular enough, seeing that they differ in this, that | 
you can tax the bills of the one, while the others tax your pa- 
tience. Wescarcely dare trust ourselves to describe minutely this 
ode lapel akin ~" has been devised for the expansion 
of the Im: irts. It seems, it is true, to be constructed s q ay 
upon a principle at once simple and ingenious. First you | longing a ie tte mg es in 1857, 
make a basis of cambric muslin—next you sew upon it a nar- | ~ og - arte wy omien cod > is ears in the 
row flounce richly embroidered—then you stitch upon it, a | sales tb pte beech Ss ‘a a wrariér, Like Victor Hess 
few inches higher up, a broader flounce, also richly embroi- if te the “ Ml les.” Berthon had ired Ugos 
dered, which covers up the first flounce altogether—and so you | °° Aw in ‘nee ~1 ee acqe Saree 
on from the heels to the waist in nine successive layers. | teen vhelen “= “~ acai — ne lived 
his would seem to give a great opening for fraud, for how is | otherwise than huppily a aa ah myo 
enyene to know thet the embroidery i really present om the} 14, elapsed before the dreadful disclosure was made to the wife. 
den strata? To assure oneself of the fact by a personal in- the them at cance left her husband. and instiused tie 
spection would scarcely be considered consistent with the euit.. Phean detaiie. hermeweneiieicl oleate 7 & — 
of polite society; so we shall have to trust to the ho- | 11.- circumstances under which the question now for the first 
nour of the fair wearers, and such slight stimulus to loyal deal- | |;) CuCHIMS\AIG ai ase ex eed A ewe that iad , 
ing os may be generated by fear lest their Abi abould tat- men, will often lose their teste in presence 4 those aren | 
tle. Each one of these flounces is to be hem-stitched—we be- 5" which motestoudt? male “bet law.” have a 
lieve that is the right word, though we indite it with fear and thine ty ub th non : “ a per hich rage be 
payee | lest we should be ing some egregious blunder | ae ~ ves * void aS oes wee 
for a te te Ae peep iy — ent ee fe wee J ’s rant that the other had been a convict. That is not a question of 
= of early F pre 3 like the Dang | sentiment but of dry law. The Tribunal of First Instance and the 
y French costume, to serve the pu of |; rial Court of Pari ced in fa of the 
that useful article, but simply because that particular Rind of Bur the civil. bs eye the Oon of C “em bein —e_ 
work is beyond the scope of sewing machines, and having to| ferent opinion quashed thelr Judgment, and. sent the cause 1 
tl ir . ee of Any mg te - a be tried de novo before the Imperial Court of Orleans. That 
py that a brisk walk around then qe | court also affirmed the marriage, and now the entire Court of 
partner of his joys will be | ¢, Sieies to oe tion’ with M. T tea 
gate enough to ve any man x hearty appetite for i rea: | Amato, in slam convenuon, with M, Troplog prea 
ow a lady six feet in diameter is to s) of in| 4 .. 2 ? , 
the ordinary aire ‘of life we realy cannot we. "There are|Caneal rong in favour of teat of the marae 
few doors and still fewer staircases wide enough to let her) ld be tion about the identity of the 
peas and when she wants to ride engwhens she will clearl Soh TI any y ne oe bes ~ on his A individual 
ve to wait for the waggon, since the cab exists not whic |Jo oad oe om 4 toe Civil person was mu- 
would contain her. But these minor inconveniences vanish | Pe y a chin — ey aa Fm _ 
into nothingness when placed side by side with the heavy drain lof M y Dupin’s _- : toma ee e vas 
upon marital and paternal kets. It will cost a small for-|) 1. fact that the j ant Of Gh’ cat od 
tune to equip a family of daughters in the new armour, and | ya + oa civil chamber, now 
upon each one of them £15 16s. per annum will have to be Sic cnmdinn ake dan after — se 
spent for the weekly washing of @ single garment. This is a plaintiff is that the code holds o cmiemntio ~4~j felony 
prospect too awful to be confronted with serenity, far less with | during marriage to be a cause of divorce d rinculo. But the 
resignation. No other foreign invasion could be more fruitful | c= thet in thet he wits 6 — 
of disastrous results than that with which we are now! eee ny ot - - ‘a cade ry te eprived of her hus- 
threatened, and if the men of England have any of the spirit). ast hom Roy yoy oc, py he pone —_ 
mp Aare peg ng te pane een oy ae nullity of ay os The court is in deliberation to-day, and 
towards _ change, which will be the di ing of crinoline, up = _ hour has not pronounced judgment.—Poris letter, 
and when this has been accomplished let them compel those |“? =*- 
wilful daughters of Eve to present themselves before us once 
more in their own graceful proportions, by putting astern veto | 
upon the Imperial petticoat.— London Morning Star, April 24. 


The majority of the Court of Cassation over-ru! the judg- 
ment of its civil chamber has taken the view of the law whi 
I contended yesterday was the right one, and has irrevocably 
decided that the marriage of Mdile. Zoé Herbin with the dis 
charged convict must stand good. Common sense, : 
— in this case against subtle refinements which have 
ately taken wonderful possession of many enlightened minds 
in France. Perpetual copyright, and the right of the heir t 
protect his remotest ancestor's memory, are, however, in a fair 
way to become the standing law of hi ce, and yet they are 
principles infinitely more absurd and mischievous than the 
doctrine now happily overruled by the Supreme Court. There 
will be very few instances of people marrying a convict by 
mistake, but every volume of history contains innum 
libels upon the ancestors of living persons, and ual copy: 
; 4 perpetual 


The Empress of the French has just adopted a new 
tticoat which is the despair of nearly all the | 
women of moderate fortune who are ambitious of bearing | 
on their persons the latest novelty that is to be found at 
the celebrated modistes’*of Paris. er Imperial Majesty is | 
not ambitious to pee the agréments of the toilette. She 
detests everything that is common, and lately be of her 
tire-woman to invent something in the 7 of a petticoat 
that could not be worn ty veae/ bourgeoise. That marvellous 
garment has been at last brought out. It does not altogether 
supersede crinoline, but greatly circumscribes it, and its pecu- 
liar virtue is tht, get it up in the cheapest manner, it must be 
as dear as seven or eight ordinary petticoats, and cannot pos- 
sibly be washed or smoothed for less than as many francs. 
Petticoats are a very sacred subject, and in any case difficult | 
things to treat of; but Jupon Eugénie—that is a subject of seri- 


ous uietude to so many women—is ——, 80. 

Saeieteen, as it is destined to limit that terrible bore— | He says :— 
crinoline—to try and make public its peculiarities is a task! “Some years ago I was a 
that should be attempted. neath a ball dress it produces an late General Sir Howard 
effect so charming as to call forth a torrent of the most flatter | Hastings. He and Lady Elp 
ing adjectives of which French is capable. It certainly forms gentleman was coming to 
a graceful contrast when its wearer dances to the light | and he had said that 
skirts of some other lady coming in contact with the stiff steel | they said, Mr. Dundas, the private secre 
bars of the cage she carries about her. This wonderful petti-| late Mr. Pitt. Mr. Dumdas, accompanied, 


right, while doing no good to authors, would 
incubus upon literary enterprise.— Ditto, April 2 


Tue Last Worps or Mr. Prrt.—A new account of the last 
words of Mr. Pitt is given by “ D.C.L.” ina letter to the Zime. 


est for about 0 fortnight of Be 
me, Bart., at , near 

tone told me one day that 4 
lunch whom I should like to s¢, 
e should like to meet me. This Ww, 


friend of the 
and friend ~ 


so that washerwomen cannot stiffen it too much. Its circum- ing conversation with him about the 
ference is six yards at the widest point, and it is covered by Dundas showed me his gold watch, one 5 
nine flounces of still r circumference. The lowest of | initials—I think,‘ W. P."—of Mr. Pitt, who had given it not 
these flounces is by accounts a mere frill; the second, a| long before his death to Mr. Dundas. The latter then made 
few inches longer and considerably wider, completely covers | this statement to me— I was with him when he died, and my 
the first; the third does the same to the second, and so on till arm was round his neck when he —. He had not loog 
one great flounce falls completely over the other eight, each before received the Sacrament ; and last words he u 

one of which, to arrive at the standard of imperial el . were to me, “ Dundas, I die in peace with all mankind, so help 
must be hem-stitched like a lady's et-handkerchief, and | me God !” I said to Mr. Dundas, ‘That is te at variance with 
the outer one in addition be covered with the em- | the generally received account, which to Mr. Pitt the 
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s, “Oh, my country! my poor country !”’ ‘I know it is, 
bey Mr. Deakins ‘ “yA ma uttered those words, nor any- 
thing like them. He had been much impressed with some 
words in the Communion service—* You that are in love and 
charity with ,your neighbours,........ draw near with faith, 
and take this Holy Sacrament to your comfort.”’ 

“Mr. Dundas assured me patty and most solemnly that 
the words abovementioned were really the last ever uttered by 
Mr. Pitt, and that he uttered them with deep fervour, though 
weakly, from his exhausted condition. 

“Mr. Dundas is since dead, but surely I cannot be the only 
person to whom he made so interesting and memorable a com- 
munication. No one else was present when this conversation 
took place but Mr. Dundas, Sir Howard and Lady Eiphinstone, 
and myself.” 





Tue Pyrrruic DaNce AND THE IRIsH Jic.—At 9 o'clock, 
when the service was concluded, or nearly so, we heard the re- 
port of om guns, and the clergymen formed in p! 
carrying a large volume, to meet the Queen on landing. Her 


out of the way places, the parish or town bellman still exists ; 
shorn, even 4 these cases, of much of his former importance ; 
but in eh ome bellman will be no longer heard in Eng- 
land. The duties of the bellman were various; he 

at royal proclamations, in the absence of the trumpeters of the 
sheriffs; and at elections of knights of the shires or boroughs: 
he had at times to do with the royal writs at assizes, and with 
the “crying” of affairs. After several sonorous preliminary 
tolls of his bell, he was wont thus to proceed :—“ Oh, yes! Oh, 
yes!! Oh, yes!!! Take notice, that a valuable cargo of corn— 
or fish, or timber, or other merchandise,—has arrived at ——, 
and will be sold at —— by ——. God Save the Queen ;”— 
“And hang the crier,’ was often added by the assembled 
gamins. He also announced, with some formality, the sale or 
need of houses or lands ; the loss of men, women, or children: 
he gre notice that a man would not be answerable for his 
wife’s debts ; or offered the sale of a child’s caul (not seldom 





2 re- | still to be seen in the 7imes and other edvertisers) for ‘beheof have immediate 
rocession, | ; sO 
| of those about to encounter the dangers of the dee re er| July, 1814—forty-eight years! "He had lost all ise. $0. go 


fulminated the orders of the lc authorities. 


Majesty proceeded to the church, one or two men, like soldiers, | pestilence he gave forth, in the streets, lanes, and alleys, in- 


running here and there to keep at a distance the bare- 
legged urchins, who would not be kept off, and who, 
with all the humour of two-le 
now and then ran into the shallow water of the bay, 
and thus, in defiance of their pursuers, were enabled to 
have a near view of her Majesty as she walked up a narrow 
causeway. The crowd were respectful and well-behaved. They 
cheered occasionally ; but neither pressed too near, nor incom- 
moded her Majesty. The church had been so very hot, from 
the great number of wax candles in it, that I did not return to 
it, After a short time her Majesty stood on a little balcon 
overlooking the paved yard of the convent, which was filled 
with the country people to see the “ Romaika,” said to be the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Greeks. The music was a 
wretched guitar and a violin, which the fiddler played with 
the bow in his lefthand. A circle being formed, sixteen young 
women joined hands in a half circle; and a man taking the 
hand of the first commenced slowly leading them round and 
round, all with the most serious expression of face; and occa- 
sionally varying this circ tion by making a step for- 
wards and then a step backwards. The dance did not put on 
the most distant approach to merriment; and it appeared a 
very dull affair. Indeed I could compare it to nothing so trul 
as to a very lazy dog going round and round after his own tail. 
This lasted a very long time; and then the two musicians ad- 
vanced to the centre of the circle, and the fiddler shook his 
elbow a little faster; and I saw a smile on one or two of the 
women’s faces, and I thought we were to have a merry dance; 
but the man, the leader, never relaxed a muscle,—he looked 
all through like grim death. To the music the women quick- 
ened their pace just so much as now and then to lift a foot; for 
in the first part it was all shovelling along with slippers down 
at the heels ; but the jollity never went farther,—and this, as 
I saw it, is the far-famed “Romaika.” There is still this Ori- 
ental barbarism among them—the men and women do not 
dance together. 

I went out on the side of the hill, and so ve and fair a 
ftte—for it was both—I never saw. No laughing, no sports, 
no toys for children. There they stood round a gambling 
table, or sat to eat melons and bread under the trees. The 
only exception was in two or three groups of men dancing in 
parties of tour,—the men resting their hands on one another's 
shoulders, and going slowly, reeling round like half-dead tee- 
totums ; and ‘after this had lasted for a long time they would 
separate and dance Opposite to one another for a few minutes 
in a little more rapid style. In one group a boy, who had 
probably learned the trick at Corfu from some of our fellows, 
introduced the turning the coach-wheel into his performance ; 
that is, putting his two hands on the ground and turning heels 
over; but this was done and looked at with as much gravity 
as all the rest. The musicians that played before the Queen 
would not, I suppose, condescend to perform for oi polloi ; and 
all the music the dancing groups had, was a tin pipe, such as 
we see played upon in London and Dublin by a blind man, 
who gets money to go away; and a horrid melancholy drum, 
hit now and then with one stick. The women were apart on 
little eminences, looking at the men dancing; and I must say, 
with all my admiration for Greece, that on this occasion the 
island race, the descendants of heroes, looked to my eyes to dis- 
advantage, dancing only among themselves in their white oe 
ticoats, puffed out to the largest crinoline dimensions; while 
women, lank in figure and dress, and nearly enveloped from 
head to foot, with ex ion of face, in long veils, stood around 
merely as spectators. I saw no women dancing. Oh! for an 
Irish fair—Joyous shouts, pene’ laughs—fiddles playing— 
bagpipes droning—pigs sq . going—horses 
kicking—donkeys braying—sheep bleating—dogs barking— 
cocks crowing: gabbling—cattle lowing—tents shakii 
—fiags flying—the jig on the door—the fire on the sod, an 
the corn beef in the pot—this is an Irish fair; and in this I 
must award to my own dear country the choragic tripod, even 
against the isles of Greece and the Pyrrhic dance.”—Dr. Cor- 
rigan’s “ Ten Days in Athens.” 





_On, Wuat 4 Fatt !—Professional mourners have been 
singing the dirge of the poor old Morning Chronicle, the oldest 
of the London newspapers, and very nearly a centenarian. 
The Chronicle is, however, we believe, not entirely defunct. 
Amidst a heap of ashes its wonted fires still feebly smoulder. 
It is publishes “ occasionally,” we believe, on half a sheet of 


worighn ahd prevent tage specisor fi 
Pyright, ven rs tors from starting a 
new p raw Chronicle. ut all the proceedings connected 
with it are, we hear, on the most mysterious scale. The editor 
isa blind Ethiopian, whose sanctum is in a coal-cellar. T 
—s articles are rapped out by spirit contributors, tran- 
scribed by means of charcoal on b velvet, and printed in 
invisible ink on the newly-patented impalpable paper. A sad 
come-down is this from the once-famous Chronicle, for which 
Porson, that wondrous of Greek, Genius, and Geneva, 
Wrote in one night the hun and one epigrams on Pitt and 
, or rather attempting to address, the House 
of Commons while in a state of three-bottledom. The son of 
Mr. Perry, is 
Erskine Perry, a retired Indian Judge, and very re- 
cently a member of Parliament.—Corresp. London News. 


name alive—thus securing the 





Tue BELuMaN: GERM oF THE ADVERTISING SysTEM.—A 
short time ago the local announced and lamented the 
death of the venerable of Clerkenwell parish. With 
him has died this ancient office in that district ; and we believe 
that the metropolis the bells and proclamations of 

it have now ceased to be heard. 

and even for long 

yn a oe — 
wants of trade commerce, the other 
miscellaneous matters which form such a 


© | ing more intense, he was taken to the hospi 


large portion of nu- | figures 


| structions of a sanitary nature ; and in days of political excite- 
| ment he gave the necessary warning for attention to the pre- 


sea-urchins, every | servation of the peace, and fifty other important matters.— 


| Builder. 


MoscuLaR CHRISTIANITY IN THE Sistine CaapeL.—The 
form of Christianity desirable in Rome during Holy Week has 
been specified justly by an experienced resident as “ Muscular 
Christianity,” and that only. More solemn feelings would be 
considerably “ mortified” (to use the correct term) by the va- 
rious scenes wherein the precept“ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate,” is practised without wf metaphor whatever, in the Sis- 
tine Chapel and the Cappela Chorale. 
he is to be troubled by the repetition of the well-worn story in 
the columns of the Daily News, how some resolute ladies sit all 





the spirit, in the shape of camp stools, lunch, and crochet, 





day in these holy places, bringing provision for the flesh and cottog, and numerous pearl oyster beds, He 


lated freely at following prices :—Five-year-olds, well-bred 
high-actioned horses for harness, 80 to 90 guineas, com- 
pact neat-going ditto, ted for light broughams, 48 to 55 
guineas, and matched pairs sold at high rates. Thick-set, 
short-jointed cattle, for van purposes and town work, 28 to 35 
eae: and ditto of superior quality, 45 to 50 guineas ; riding 
orses and roadsters ranged in prices from 25 to 40 guineas ; 
and well-formed weight-carrying cobs, 20 to 32 ; 
ters varied in prices in accordance with bl and pedigree, 
young fresh horses realising from 120 to 200 guineas, and sea- 
soned ditto, 75 to 140 guineas.—London Express, April 18. 


Tue Exopvus FROM THE QuEEN’s Bencn Prison.—The 
work of clearing the Queen's ch Prison of its inhabitants 


is iow yorging towards a close. Strange to say, it has been a 

we Jen om) < the pone sternly ae 
le bankru ough, by giving their consent, they co’ 

ty ‘obtained their release. The moat curious 

illiam Miller, who had been in m since 





case was that of 


out, and would sign nothing which would have the effect of 
making him a free man. en at length he was absolutely 
forced to acquiescence, he begged to be allowed to remain in 
the prison a few days longer; and when his time was up he 


still li fondly within the gates to bid the officials jare- 
well, and to shake ds over and , until he d the 
outer gates of the Queen’s Bench n, a few days since. 


William Miller, who was born nearly eighty years ago, never 
saw a street p, nor an omnibus, much less a steam-ship 
or a railway.—London paper, April 12. 





More Discoverres ry AvusTRaLia.— Western Australian. 


t not the reader imagine oe state that Mr. Frank Gregory has just returned to Perth 


m a six months’ exploration of North-Western Australia 
He has discovered a country well adapted for the growth of 
found in the 
course of his explorations the sandal wood tree, and amongst 


aides o8 > om b the indigenous fruits was one nearly allied to the monkey 
picnicking under the solemn gloom of Michael Angelo’s “ Last | } oa fruit, also sweet water urds wild fig, and 
Sudgment” with uttermost cheerfulness; how others rush in t, mpegs melons, 5 » the wild fg. 


where (one might well suppose) angels would fear to tread, in a ot Sree, He che ne oS yee ms eee 
tremendous jostle at the final crush, wherein men and women, a fine mn he. under Rosemary and the adjacent islands, which 
| hats,veils, and crinolines, are all united in one destiny of destruc- he considers equal to King George's Sound 
| tion ; and again how, when service has begun, there is an al- 8 ‘ 


| ternation of the Lamentations of Jeremiah with exclamations 


| of a totally different character :—“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, con- 
vertere 
m’a pousée d'un maniére affreuse ;’ “Tristis anima mea;” 





| pinquat hiora.” 


| her ” Finally, when every ear is wearied, an 


Dominum ;” “ Monsieur ce Suisse m’a insultée. Il nature took place lately st the e Lady 


REMARKABLE EscaPE—A accident of a very serious 
Laura Grat- 
tan, being desirous of viewing the new road formed on 


“This lady's crinoline is quite suffocating me;” “ Ecce appro- the eastern side of this picturesque ravine by Lord Monck re- 
“ Here is the Queen of Naples; | oe up to let 
every back 


cently, proceeded to drive through it in a phaeton, drawn 
a si vie horse, and driven by a careful carted named Gemel 


| bro en, the “ Miserere” itself peals out, and how, if it were not Feeling some apprehension that this road, which at some 


a proof of execrable taste, it would be 





the tales of all travellers ? 


| as true, with a slight degree of aggravation. 





| A Harrowrne Scene.—At the Dumfries Circuit Court 
| lately, a i 


| From the full reports publish 
| learn that a most distressing scene took place when the ju 


| (Lord Deas) was passing sentence. After referring to the cir- ame, the of 5 


woman, named Timany, was sentenced to head rattan 
death for the murder of a neighbour, + bes Ann Hannah. deep ont cm te G a sore 


by the Scotch journals, we 


confessed that it is simply points runs above the ravine at an elevation of 200 feet, would 
and solely a sort of glorified Irish how!—all these things and |f'aay Grattan descended. frome 
all the histories of their ay yp are they not written in ; 
| and the old feuffocations and ruggles may be taken Somes. aie 
| and the old accounts of suffocations and st es may en 

—Latter from Rome. ky bere, ans Sere 


recent very heavy rains, 

the vehicle, at the same time 
the driver to return. In doing so the earthwork of 
ve way beneath the horse’s forefeet, carri- 
in a moment down a ter- 
e precipice of some 150 feet, into the foaming torrent be- 
neath. Most singular to relate, although the horse was killed, 
| and the vehicle smashed to pieces, the driver escaped with a 
was almost as 

singular, she having left the vehicle a moment when 
the catastrophe occurred. e vehicle itself was a historic 
Henry Grattan, having often driven it 


| cumstances of the crime, his lordship said :—It now only re- “  pocntey Math e ack in Ge olden’ tme— 


mains for me to pronounce upon you the last sentence of the 

isoner (in an agitated tone): Oh, my lord, it never 
rd Deas: The time of all of us in this world is | “ Bray's Traction-Engine Company (limited),” it appears that 
short. With the most of us it is uncertain. In your case = some new 


llaw. The 
| was me.— 


days are numbered. The prisoner (in agony): No sir.— 


| Deas: They must be few. The prisoner: No Lord Deas: gine bu 
| And I would recommend —— The prisoner: No, my 


|lord.—Lord Deas: I woul 


| which you have still in the world in making peace with God. 


recommend you to prepare for | ob 
other days. The prisoner: No, my lord, let the Lord send for | sulting engineer, who is 
|me.—Lord Deas: I recommend you to use the short time | n¢w engine with all possible 


Dublin nee 
TRACTION-ENGINES.—From a report of the directors of 


arrangements have been made, and a new start 
taken wy this company, who have had a much-improved en- 
t, and propose to follow it, up as a model by others, 

r which they propose to raise tal. have 
tained the services of Mr. D. K. Clark, C.E., as con- 
for the introduction of the 

er improvements. Govern- 
ment have ordered one of the new engines for permanent ser- 


| The prisoner: No, my lord.—Lord Deas: I should betray my | vice in Woolwich dockyard, and the engine aneety Ve is to 


| duty, and hold out 


hopes to you, if I gave you the slight- | be 


&c., into the Interna- 


engaged in —s heavy 
jo hope that the sentence of the law might not literally be | tional Exhibition building, where it will be afterwards exhi- 


carried into effect. The prisoner: No, my lord, 


| pale and excited as his lo 


| heartrending tones, “Oh, my weans! M 
| that! Oh, dinna dae that! I'll no out. 
oh, my weans! Dinna dae that!” 


lord, 


ere the unhappy pri- 


. lerance now 
| soner, with her eyes turned beseechingly towards his lordship, - was se maj 
e bar, led down the trap, crying “ My weans, seanete ag oh aay, eo te 


| was taken from 


|my weans!” The scene was harrowing in the extreme, and 
ected many to tears.— Scotch paper. 





Locx-Jaw CurED.—The yy | cenemaae case of the 
talian Medical Gazette ot | heen remo Jnion Square. 
r of that city accidentally received a cut uate Be. 2.0 —_ 


cure of lockjaw is related by the 
| Milan. A hair-dresse: 
| with a scythe on the palm of his left hand, near the wrist. 


This occurred about the beginning of March, 1861; the wound por» vey 34 - 


Oh, my weans, 


didna, didna d H ote don 
| ever & prison ; na, o that! His lordship then put BURG-Gor 
| on the black cap, and concluded by formally passing sentence Gotha animated 
| of execution on the 29th of April. "The por Bon booms more — a 

hip proceeded to discharge his | g.co which 
—— duty, and when he had concluded she said, in the ~— comeing ~ * 


THe SOVEREIGNTY OF Cont URE HA.—The Diet of Co- 


pportunen 20 of the Consti! a 
88 0! tution, 
Mo the Duchy must profess the 

t ion. The of the committee had de- 

clared in the negative, and the ty - 


by 20 votes to five. The measure, as is well known, was in 


consequence of the eventual regency of the Prince of Coburg- 
Cohary.—Daily News, April 26. 

Mrs. Grsson’s ScHoo..—This school for young ladies has 

r to the house 

which it formerly occupied. In making this brief announce- 

from referring to the school as one 


healed in six days, and it was not until the 30th following that, eed er y inthe of Ipstraction and dleciptine fs not eun- 


on rising from his bed, he felt some difficulty in opening his 
mouth, ides contractions in his left 
| not stretch out, and pains in the right hip and thigh. 
the first days, these phenomena disappeared on to 
| but commenced in as soon as he rose and i 
to the open air. the 10th of April, the Re ey becom- 
. the follow- 


| ing day a spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the lower 


jaw, and rigidity in 
| hand experienced a contraction every 


|the pulse was very slightly agitated. Sixteen 


, which he could 


= 


city. The teachers are selected with ex- 
treme care ; the method of instruction pursued is judicious ; 


and the moral influences exerted by the principals are of the 
Christian Of the many accomplished wo- 


highest character. 
, rT; men who have received their education at this e#tablishment, 


not one but speaks of it in terms of praise and gratitude— 
NV. ¥. Bening Post. “ 


We have great pleasure in copying the above testimonial, 


those of the neck were observed ; the left | and in confirming it to the fullest extent. 
time it was taken from 
| under the bed clothes, and the pain on the right side continued ; 


REPLANTING FRANcE.—The French Government is seriously 


grains of chlo-| occupied with a scheme for replanting the mountains in 


ride of barytes, dissolved in a pound of distilled water, were | France, yay ene of timber trees creating considerable 


| prescribed, to be taken in the course of twenty-four hours. 


his treatment was continued until the 21st, when the symp- | nounced to the commercial authorities that the 
toms of lockjaw having nearly entirely disappeared the dose | all 


was reduced to eight 
left off on the 26th ; two days later the patient left the hospital 
in perfect health. 





horse fair, one of the most important in the county of 
opened on Tuesday last with a famous show of horses, com- 


present, many of whom bought largely. There was a stead. 


; for young of first-class, and 
ing to dowble harness, for priyate catriages, &c., 





ns a day, and the remedy entirely | plant the mountain sides. 
grai y y y | as ome 


P cattle of various classes. There was, as usual, a large | are to be en’ 
ce of London and provincial horsedealers, agents, &c., 


ers and horses adapted for public convey- | ter from a 


mers of Woods and Forests have an- 


will supply 
persons with seeds and plants who will un e to re- 


he communal authorities are to 


Prick oF HorserLesn «x YORKSHIRE. — Howden Heat shall not be called on to pay for them, provided they are 
ork, the direction 


of government agen 
it their mountains at their own expense 
to a premium.— Paris letter. 


Tue Great Sap Caxat.—The Sele publishes a long let- 
wing account of 


d Lape y dyer gp ayey 
ances and town work, which brought pr fa ve | the progress of the works in the Sees dbase, tadch hohas 
cattle le for - visited hee yas their whole extent, in company 
dealers specu-' with DL, de Lesseps and a party of twelve gentlemen and four 
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through the Threshold will be com 
doubt the feasibility of the und 


hewn visit ft it, as 
I have, and all their doubts will vanish 


ng, let 


Guests bee — have - authority of a 
highly intelligent, respectable gentleman who accompanied the 
Fren ch Minister on his visit to Yorktown, for stating that, 
he —¥ the immense | mang A of powder "thrown into the 
river by the rebels, their evacuation of that place, 
that several gentlemen of he party, while bathing in it, were 
arrested by our soldiers as vagrant contrabands, and had some 
difficulty in disembarrassing themselves of the black charge 
and establishing their i y.— Vanity Fair. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 696. By Mr. F. Healey. 





White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 
SoLUTION TO ProsLem No. 695. 


1. R tks R (best) 
2. R moves. 


me , Seawing | Sar: y-pla ed game was contested lately at the 
rian Chess —_ between Herr Falkbeer and Mr. 
Roby, a well- use a mettepotiten amateur :— 


Evans’ Gamat. 


Black (¥.) White (R.) Black (¥.) 
to Kt =“ ch 
tks Kt Bto 
toK RS Pto 
R to 


cal 
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eo 
eal 
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oF 
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Anz 
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~ 
ones, 
wow ew RHOT 
wStEes 
ee =F =) 
w 
at Sad 
& 
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Mimo 
SSS RE 
moe 
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ee 
aeRS 
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“so ao 
PURO SCOOOCO 
SSSSRES 
wwemnonzRKnoe 
s 
a 
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ROR 
nwrn 


2 
P(S) 
4 
tks B Q checkmates. 


d white play Q to Kt 3, black’s 
hen the former could obtain a 
P, check, &c. ; but as the sacrifice 
tailed, we think’ black should win.— 


—-— 
Cad 
~ 
Fal 
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2 SERRRSERESS 


(a) In place of this 
best reply would be Kt to 
very powerful attack by B takes 
of a pieee would be thereby en 
@ 
fc F 


have 


| 
2 
2 
) 
S 


think, ae that the a should 
been taken nevertheless, (d) A very convince style ¢ 
move. We do not well see how black can now ayold loss of 
the “ exchange” at least.—(e) A very bad move. White's only con- 
ceivable ehance of doing was to get rid of one of his adver- 
sary’s bishops, whose united power shortly be found irresisti- 
ble. Kt to en to have been his correct play ; a 
if properly follow UP, might preety, have won the game. ori ty Hee 
The utter ee of this game is ly well played by Herr 
Falkbeer. ite’s only means of prolonging the contest for even 
when black at once 


a few moves, is now to take her pe with ki 
wins back the “ exchange,” with an easily won game. 





Breer TRaDE.—The annual return of brewers and retailers 
of beer shows that there were in the United Kingdom in Oc- 
tober last 2,489 brewers, 93,856 licensed victuallers, 42,770 
sons licensed to sell beer to Se rere: oo be peas, 28S 

rsons licensed to sell beer not to be on the premises. 

and the numbers were rather Lange: by! ney’ 

 ovnd Me and Ireland rather fewer. The export of 

r in the from October to October amounted to 

barrels, of the declared value of £1,389,793, a very 
off from the previous year. The U only 
£49,415 worth, and India only to the extent of £232,358. Aus- 
tralia kept up its custom ; beer to the value of £299,449 was 
Victoria, and to New South Wales to the value of 
£134,376. Brazil poe og to eg 716 ; 
Buenos A £23,088; Chili, £16,219; France, £15,446; 
Russia, £19,341. The whole export was divided thus :—To 
our own possessions, £1,051 ,426 ; to foreign countries, £383,736. 


of crinoline is 


tal, otdbee he onal wake —_ delicate ma- 
terial, w cutlery capital 
amounts to no less than 150 tons eThis rate of of manufacture 
Loe he pm ee ay ett eh ne ages me 
- p as the summer advances. 
iatagtaseaes manufactured at Sheffield to 
globe again and again. 
gn THE PRINCE OF ORANGE Took a JoxE.—Owing to 
his slimness of person, the Prince had received the Any 
“ Slender Billy ;” and upon one occasion, Lord Fitzroy 
set, he being aware of his presence, asked at the dinnor-tahie 
has become of Slender Billy, to-day?” “ Here I am, 


Fizoy, and hal shall 





be happy to drink glass of wine with you.” 

udicrous circumstance arose from a slight baldness 
pry aeneiy mg am yg oe geen i age attempted 
to conceal, by ha hair carefully combed, and 
ye over the spot. One day, Fremantle, in allusion 
to remarked: “ You see, his Royal Highness makes the 
after- -guard do main-top duty. ” “A well-stored barn requires 


a thatch,” the Prince promady repeat. Fremantle, who was | _ 


unaware of his prsnes, aaree col , and began stammering 
an apology, when hia aide-de-camp set him quite at 
his ease by the. friend] po in which he exclaimed “ Jack! 
I'll pay you off some day.” — Memoirs of the Duke of Richmond. 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. , 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or Two Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


CATARRH 
And Diseases of the Air Passages. 





Catarrh, or chronic inflammation of the nasal passages, is a dis- 
ease characterized by a profuse discharge from the head or throat, 
accompanied by an offensive breath, headache, &&, &c. It fre- 
quently gives rise to Gloenses of the threat and air passages, in 
many cases prod Sometimes it 
extends to the middle | car, and pon Pr deafness ; again it spreads 
through the tear passages to the eye, and inflames that organ, 
causing the tears to overflow upon the slightest irritation or ex- 
posure, producing what is called “‘ Weeping Eye.’’ Oatarrh has 
hitherto defied medical treatment, and has been considered as 
incurable. Owing to its effects on sight and hearing it has fre- 
quently been brought under the notice of Dr. Lighthill, ot this 
city, who has devoted a large portion of his time and attention to 
the subject, and has succeeded in discovering the method of treat- 
ment under which the worst cases yield readily and admit of a 
cure, 

This achievement of medical science, for which great credit is 
due to Dr. Lighthill, wil) no donbt prove a means of saving much 
misery and perhaps many lives.—[{Hvening Post, April 1862.) 

Dr. Lighthill can be consulted at his residence, 34 St. Mark’s 
Place, on diseases of the Eye, Ear and Air Passages, until 3 P.M., 
daily. 











CARD. 

WE BEG TO INFORM OUR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
of our new arrangements, which are now complete. 

We have transferred our OFFICES and WHOLESALE CLOTH- 
ING DEPARTMENT to our store, corner BROADWAY and 
GRAND STREET, where we have also an extensive well appointed 
Merchant Tailoring Department, with an entire new stock of all 
the latest styles of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c., suitable for 
the Spring and Summer Trade. Our Ready-Made Department, 
first floor, is extensively stocked with MEN’S, BOYS’ and CHIL- 
DREN'S CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS. We intend 
that no stock in the City shall compare with it for taste, variety 
and cheapness. 

ta Families will please make a note of this. 

For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to 
keep our store at the corner of BROADWAY and WARREN ex- 
tensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of seasonable 
ready made clothing, at retail. And our merchant tailoring depart- 
ment here will not be second either in point of stock or in the 
taste and talent of the cutters who have charge of it. 

DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
and Corner Broadway and Warren. 








Iron RatLines, Qarewazs, io ee VERANDAR, 
and Farm Fences ;. ALL GUARDS, MANGERs, 
and Wixpow ae 


Iron 


BrpsTeaps, CRADLES, Sem, 

and Criss. all kinds. 
Wire Firower Trars, STANDS, eA raat oF 

Tilustrated catalogues mailed, on of four three-cent 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 269 Canal-st., near Broadway, N. Y., 





General Agents for “ New-York Wire-Railing Co.” 


: Dix 


DR. LELAND’S 
ANTI-BHEUMATIC BAND. 
A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGIA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent free, 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
491 Broadway, New York. 





Lo gg ee WATER-CURE AT FLO. 
E, Massachusetts, (three miles west from the North- 
ampton Raliroad t,) is one of the largest, and best 
regulated establishments of its kind. Its situation among the 
romantic hills of western Massachusetts, makes it at once extremely 
healthy and pleasant. The water, coming from a granite formation, 
is perfectly pure, soft, and cold, even in summer. Price for pa- 
tients, $10 and $12; for boarders, from $5 to $9 per week. 
Rererences.— Dr. Munde is, next to —— most emi- 
nent gy of the Water-Cure that Germany produced.” 
New York Tribune, 1849. 


“Dr. M. is reliable in every respect. His various publications on 
Water-Cure are certain! among the , A if not the most superior 
of any in Germany.” Journal, 184! 

DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East InpIa Fay Aug, $4,50; ws Pate ALE, 3,50; 


TOUT PORTER, 
W. WARR, Sole Agent. 





Depot 6 aanoeey St., N.Y. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
SoLz AGENT IX THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


DEAFNESS, 
IMPAIRED SIGHT, 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, 








AND ALL 
DISEASES 


H 
E 
c 


E EYE 


BAR, 
ED 


T 
T H 


AND 

UR 
BY 
VON EISEN BERG, 
Oculist and Aurist, 

WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED 


EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 


JETHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 
AND 


Von Elsenberg’s 1 Eye Fumigator, 


RBAI BAD. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
Dr. J. E. Von EIsENBERG— 
Dear Sir 
I write to express my thanks to you for the t benefit m 
daughter has received at your hands. She came to you — won 
7 a blind Pal dat my mn. You pronounced the disease 
on of the pavalent fo form, with great — 
tophobie = one week's treatment can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first 
who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, I give you a 
mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are > dea afflicted. will will be fortunate enough 
to fall into your a 
Yours, obliged, Mars. HOPKINS. 
Dr. Von Ersenserc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 
when I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 
my my —— after one operation at your hands. 
ng was su: ong ptubuenty ventoend to Hoon for which 
feel very grateful. deafness, shut i from so necessary 
a sense, to have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
cent credit on you for the immense amount of possessed 
y you. I beg to thank you for what I-can so fully 
I am, sir r ob’t 
EDWARD ARD TEMPLE N. 
88 Mercer street, New York. 
J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. 
Dear Doctor :—I gratefully certify that ard operation on 
eyes for ane for oa has been com ~~ pe lon 


now see well. our skill in x 
ale le 4, the lentes 


~— pin. ‘tlso ne 
of my daughter's hearing. er care were completely closed up 
are quite open, and she hears 


when she came to yous now 
DILLON. N, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 


distinctly. 
New Y: March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that I have been attended several doctors 
for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any ef, until I went 
under the sentenent of Dr. be Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 


the buzzing noise in head from 
which I suffered. ed 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 


STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-BYB, 
IN STS WORST STAGES, 
CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 





PY 





Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 
No, 49 Beaver Street, New York. 


CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 





Havana Segars in Store ad in Bond. 





